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INTEGRATION 


III-A Blueprint for English I 
by Sister Borromeo 


T= following is a somewhat detailed outline of the Fresh- 
man English program in the integrated curriculum at St. 
Francis Academy. 

As indicated in the outline the skills are taught as part of 
the unit without reference to a rhetoric text. Sister has made 
her own “text” based on the units of study. As stated previously, 
we believe this approach is the more natural and better suited 
to our program as a whole. Other subjects have also been 
developed along these same lines. However, it is not possible 
here to give more than one detailed outline. 

The advantage of a planned curriculum is obvious. The 
teacher has a “road map” for the entire year, a logical plan 
which far from inhibiting her offers her the widest possible 
scope of activity. Parallel teachers follow the same broad out- 
line, but the individuality of the teacher dictates her mode of 
presentation. At no time does the teaching become stereotyped. 


ENGLISH I 
Theme for Freshman Year—*“Christlike in mind through 
faith and knowledge.” (all subjects correlated) 

Theme as adapted to English 1—“Happy in Christ through a reali- 
zation of and cooperation with the gifts of faith and knowl- 
edge, our guides to Eternal Truth.” 

Literature has the power to lead the student toward his 

of becoming a perfect Christian because it possesses truth clothed 

in beauty. Man seeks happiness; happiness is a result of good- 

ness; literature prepares the way for goodness by ss —_ 
truth through beauty. Man’s happiness lies in ‘seeing: God 
literature shows Him to the reader in Himself as as in fits 
creature—man—and in His creation—nature. 

Text: Joy m Reading 

4-Sight Edition of Catholic Authors 
Worksheets 
Core books: Princess Poverty 
The Happiness of Father Happe 
Larger Than the Sky 
The Outlaws of Ravenhurst 

Genera! outline for the course: 

The happiness man seeks lies in aoe his natura! desires 
toward the Source of happiness—God. Each desire lends itself 
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readily to meeting man (the reader) on the natural level and 
carrying him to supernatural. 
Goo Men's vitimate desire or 
end—The Beatific Vision 


FELLOWMEN NATURE Closely connected to men’s 


for 
Security 


Ueoy) (Description) Achievement) (Mystical (Inevitable 
Body) Conflict) 


First Siz Weeks—Adventure—the desire for new experiences 


I. Adventure unit from text 
A. Meaning of term “adventure” in the Catholic sense——using 
all our powers to reach our final Goal 
1. Life as one great adventure 
2. Literature as an expression of that adventure 
3. Introduction to literature including its definition—“Lit- 
erature is the artistic expression of life” and its history 
. Recognizing adventure in every-day living and realizing 
that the natural can be supernaturalized by the intention 
. All adventure requires courage: 
1. “A retrieved Reformation”—courage to sacrifice for 
loved ones 
. “The Highwayman”—sin of suicide turns this sacrifice 
to false adventure 
. “The Diving Foo!l”—-courage to sacrifice for friends 
. “The Gifford Girl”—courage to sacrifice for one’s country 
. “Freshman Fullback"—courage to face defeat 
i. “Miss Civilization”—courage to overcome fear and 
stand for right for the good of societ 
. “Gulliver the Great”.—courage to overcome fear 


Supernatural Plane 
8 “Maid of Orleans”—courage to sacrifice for 
Plane one’s country for God 
Supernatural 9. Princess Poverty—courage to bandon one's self 
entirely to God 
D. Collateral reading 
1. Short stories on adventure theme 
2. Related books from each of the four sights (4-Sight) 
E. Skills to be taught in connection with the literature 
1. Use of guide questions and footnotes 
2. Keeping a personal card file for reading 
3. Introduction to discussion—informal discussion in 
groups first and then class as a whole 
4. Analysis of thought 
a. Following directions—-include questionnaire (Perma- 
nent Record) 


| meens to the end 
Desve Desvre Desire Desire Desire 
new Hepp ness Self. Accomp! ish- Seocia! 
Experiences Expression ment Adjustment 
a 
a 
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b. Analyzing a sentence for meaning, connotation, and 
implication 
5. Grammar— tion of the noun, pronoun, and verb 
6. Spelling—“ie rule” and plural and possessive of nouns 
and pronouns 
7. Pronunciation—“just” 
8. Usage—double negative and use of “hardly” 


Il. Library unit 
A. The Dewey Decimal System 
1. Learn the ten large divisions 
2. Their location in our library 
3. The arrangement of books—numbers with decimals, etc. 
B. The Card Catalogue 
1. Three types of cards 
2. Method of filing 
C. The parts of a book and the use of reference books 
D. Library courtesy and rules 


Second Siz Weeks—Joy—the desire for happiness 
I. Joy of Living Unit from text 
A. Catholics have a right to be happy because “The Word 
was made Flesh and dwelt among us,” thus opening the 
vistas of eternal happiness. 
B. Joy is the emotion of pleasure aroused by the possession 
of, or the anticipation of, a good. 
1. Good may be material, physical, intellectual or spiritual. 
2. Good may be in the form of beauty, goodness, or truth. 
a. The beautiful—in nature 
(1) “The Flutter-Mill” 
(2) “Romantic in the Rain” 
(3) “Sleeping Outdoors” 
b. The beautiful—in art—“The Flutter-Mill”—the art of 
description 
ec. The good—in possessing a good 
(1) A library of one’s own—a materia! objeci 
(2) “The Flutter-Mill”—leisure 
d. The good—in action—-“The Apple That No One Ate” 
virtue in charity 
e. The true—-in the acquisition of knowledge—the mind 
rejoices at the true in literature 
. Core Book—The Happiness of Father Happe 
A. The apex of joy in living 
B. Supernaturalizing every-day living 
1. The beautiful—-in nature; in art 
a. In the spirit of St. Francis, Father Happe delighted in 
nature as a product of God’s hand. 
b. Father Happe took pleasure in writing. 
. The good—in possessing a good 
a. The happiness of poverty 
b. Religious communism 
c. Friendship 
. The good—in action 
a. Simplicity 
b. Humility 
c. Obedience 
d. Charity | 


II 


| 
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c. 
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4. The good—in achievement 
a. Father Happe’s writing 
d. Father Happe’s final triumph—a happy death 

5. The true—in his work as a scholar and belief in the 
teachings of the Church 

Collateral reading—happiness theme 


. Skills to be taught in connection with the above (not as sep 
arate unit): 


. Vocabulary improvement 
. Continue card file and analysis of thought 


. Punctuation of the sentence—_period, question mark, ex- 


clamation point, the comma in the series of nouns 


. In discussion—stick to the point—don’t monopolize 


Grammar—recognition of adjective, adverb, preposition, 
and interjection 


. Spelling—doubling final consonant before suffix win 


L 


vowel 
Pronunciation—“get” 


H. -have”—“to-too” 


Stress interest and attention in listening 


Third Siz Weeksa—Adventure and Description—-the desire for self- 
expression 
I. The Novel—-Treasure Isiand—Adventure (natural and ro- 


mantic) 

The Outlaws of Ravenhurst (supernatural, ro- 

wey in a sense, but applicable to everyday 
g) 


A. Life can be a self-expression of faith. 


B. 
c. 


D. 


The conflict between those who live by faith and those 
who deny God and try to make the good miserable 
The apex of adventure—daring to be Christlike 


Those who live faith- Those who deny God— 
rewarded by earthly joy punished by lack of joy 
1. Faith — Grace — Sac- 1. Never taste bliss of 
raments bring joy, sat- spiritual comfort 
isfaction 
2. Devotion to + gad 2. Reject Heavenly Moth- 
of having a Mother 
3. Faithfulness to duty— 
joy of accomplishment 
God in getting happi- 
4. Ha family life— ness 
united in Christ— 


and an eternity of bliss 

Collateral reading-——books and stories rich in description in 

preparation for .the writing unit 


Il. Writing the descriptive paragraph 


A. 
B. 
Cc. 


Read a good descriptive paragraph to class. 
Think it over in a group. 
Begin writing one with the class. 


B 
E. 
F 
| 
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D. Do much of the writing in school. Workshop classes 
where students can write and seek criticism are valuable. 
They also prevent copying. Reference books (dictionary, 

ammars, etc.) sho be at hand in the classroom. 

E. Topics—very familiar to students 

F. Unity of impression—Select a paragraph which em 
tidiness, disorder, pleasure, etc. and read it to the class. 
Lead students to point out the impression. Then imitate. 

G. Build adverb and adjective vocabulary. 


. Skills to be taught in connection with the above: 


A. Continue card file and analysis of thought. 

B. In discussion, avoid contradicting. State your point calmly 
and kindly. Prove your statements. 

Cc. Grammar—Begin the sentence. Recognition of a sentence 
and fragment—-subject and predicate—diagram 

D. Spelling—Drop final “e” before suffix with a vowel. 

E. Pronunciation——“because” 

F. 

G. In listening, stress watching for important facts and dis- 
tinguishing between fact and opinion. 


Fourth Six Weeks—Work + Grace — Achievement—the desire 


1. 


for accomplishment 
Literary unit on The Life of Grace 
A. A study of grace—sanctifying (the God-life in us) 
actual (timely — every-day living) 
B. Grace in isolation: “Mandy of the Crackenshaws”-—lacks 
help of Catholic surroundings—-family, education, etc. 
C. Grace in connection with fundamental doctrine: 
1. “Travel Song”—life is a journey to heaven 
2. ee in a Pond”—an analogy attempting to describe 
eaven 
3. “Loss of Faith”—of the three theological virtues, only 
charity remains in heaven 
4. “Old Granary”-——-Holy Ghost, Mystical Body, Trinity 


. Literary unit on Man and his work 


A. Man must oe with grace; he must work. 
B. Work is dignified; not degrading. 
C. The intention is all important. 
D. Good intention: 
1. “The Elixir’—good intention turns every act to i 
2. “Ballad of Father Gilligan”—good intention m up 
for human frailty 
Evil intention: “Hem and Haw”—pride and criticism 
. Man is elevated by work. 
1. “The Dignity of Labor’—su atural benefits of work 
2. “Hunger for Self-Education”—natural benefits of work 
. Man refuses to take the responsibility of work. 
1. coward runs away 
2. “A Start in Life”’—-unhappiness because of not knowing 
how to work 
. Humor—“My Financial Career” 
. Core book: Larger Than the 8 This book shows God 
come to man and his neighbor. It will supply a dramatic 
supplement to the student’s study of history showing the 
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correct relationship between the spiritual and temporal 
orders. 


It. Literary unit on Achievement 
A. Grace 4. Work — Achievement 
B. Natural Plane—“Brothering Fish"-—nature 
“Fog and the Chishima”—adventure 
“Alone”—adventure 
“Boyhood of Lincoln”—hard work, desire 
Read in preparation ( for education 
for writing “The Pencilling Mamma”—work and love 
autobiographies | of family 
“Noblest Instrument”—humor 
C. Supernatural Plane—“Beyond a Nation's Boundaries— 
Love of men in God 
—— the Leper—Love cf men in 


D. Collateral reading-——biographies, watching for achieve. 
ment through grace and work 


IV. The Narrative Paragraph 
A. we to teaching descriptive paragraph—workshop 
classes 
B. From paragraph drift into writing of autobiographies 
1. Four paragraphs—birth and childhood, elementary 
school, high school, future 
. Central theme or impression 
. Keep achievement in mind: What have I achieved? 
What shall I achieve? 


V. Skills 


. Continue card file and analysis. 

. Grammar: dir. obj., ind. obj., pred. word, obj. of prep., 
include pers. pron., cases here-——(Diagram) 

. Spelling—changing “y” to “i” 

. Pronunciation—hard “g” and dropping of final “g” 

. Usage—“this here”—‘“that there”—‘“haveof” 

. In listening stress audience posture. 


Fifth Sie Weeks—-Society in the light of the Mystical) Body—de- 
sire for social adjustment 
I. Drama-—“The Merchant of Venice” 
A. Careful introduction to Shakespeare 
8. Show students how to read it. 
C. Some class reading for better appreciation 
D. Read for story 
E. Important ideas concerning society: 
1. Race question—prejudice against Jews—Shylock’s hate 
for Christians 
2. Mercy for others-—Portia’s mercy speech 
3. Charity—Antonio’s charity towards Bassanio contrasted 
with Shylock’s greed and hate 
4. Friendship 
5. Love—real love includes sacrifice and service 
. Collateral reading—theme of living in society—Mystical 
Body 
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Il. Word unit 


A. Le to interpret a entry 
B. Unit built on words from “The rchant of Venice” 


Ill. Letter Writing unit (social letter) 
A. Correct form for social letter—heading, salutation, close 
» Content—-make use of description and narration 
C. Purpose—thoughtful of other members of the Mystical 


Body 

1. Friendly chat 

2. Sympathy 

3. Appreciation 

4. Invitation—acceptance or rejection 

D. a practical project—Students write and send an actual 
er. 

1. Suggestions—to some famous persons of the day, ask- 
ink a question; to a relative in need of cheer; to the 
sick or orphans 

2. Another valuable pro is to have students each write 
a letter to their teacher telling their likes and dislikes 

concerning English class. 


IV. Skills to be taught in connection with the above unit: 


overworked expressions 
stening—avoid prejudice—Every member of the Mysti- 


A 

B. 
cal Body has a right to express his opinion. 

C. Spelling—mermorizing difficult words from ey 

D. Grammar—noun of address, appositive, adverbial objec- 

E 

F 


tive, participle and gerund—(include punctuation of these) 
. 
. Usage—“different from”—“real” and “sure” are adjectives, 
not adverbs 


Sizth Sie Weeks—Earthly joy cannot be perfect—the beauty of 
the world is marred by inevitable conflict—the desire for 
security 

. Beauty of the World unit—(Lyric Poetry) 
A. The soul of man seeks beauty, goodness, and truth. It 
hungers for them as the body hungers for food. 
B. The poet presents the beauty of God’s masterpiece, crea- 
tion, in imagery. 
C. Two important viewpoints expressed in poems of this unit: 

1. The soul is overtaken and rejoices at the beauty of 
creation, praising all the while the Maker of the beauty. 
Example: St. Francis’ “Canticle of the Sun” 

2. Man sees in nature a symbol of mortality. The beauty 
of nature fades quickly and the poet regrets it. 
Example: “Daffodils” 

. Inevitable Conflict unit 
A. A result of original sin 
B. How to handle suffering—don’t try to run away—face it. 
C. Even the success know suffering—check back for examples 
from previous reading: Lincoln, Damien 
D. 1 The does not mean unhappiness. 
1. The a. a to keep in mind is purification—pos- 


| 
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the sou! is purified. 
' en purified, it possesses God. 
. Possessing God means the height of happiness. 
E. of Conflict 
1. Iiiness—“The Hunchback Madonna” 
2. Iliness, death, loss of loved ones——“Bill’s Little Girl” 
3. Misunderstood by others—“Patchwork Quilt” 
4. Temptation and sin—“Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
5. A pattern for life—“Kings” 
F. Collateral) 
1. Poetry expressing beauty 
2. Stories on the inevitable conflict theme 


. Skills to be taught in connection with the above units: 


. Learning to read poetry 
. Continuing card file 
. Writing on the conflict theme 
1. Any type of writing 
2. Each student gives hers orally 
3. Class discussion on the conflict concerned 
. Speaking——be willing to admit error and take criticism 
. Listening—overcome distractions such as heat, noise, etc. 
. Spelling—memorizing difficult words from reading 
. Grammar-—compound parts of simple sentence vs. com- 
und sentence 
onunciation—film 
Usage--unnecessary words—“where at”.—“my brother 
he”—“off of”—“try to,” not “try and” 


1V—Tue Facutty Meets 

Trends at the present time point to in-service training of 
teachers by means of workshops held during the year. It is 
my conviction that weekly faculty meetings in which teach- 
ers actively participate can well take the place of these work- 
shops. Certainly they have this advantage over the latter: the 
formal workshop must needs be a spasmodic affair as far as 
the time is concerned, although much good is undoubtedly 
accomplished by a good workshop. It cannot do what regular 
faculty meetings can accomplish. 

A faculty cannot work together unless it plans together. If 
a unified program is to be a reality, regular, definite periods 
of faculty discussion are a must in the school routine. At St. 
Francis Academy we have found the weekly faculty meetings 
indispensable to the working out of our integrated program. 

The words “faculty meeting” may have an ominous sound, 
especially if they are associated with formal rigidity. The term 
can mean a period of mental stimulation, of interested and in- 
teresting exchange of opinion, an hour that charts the course 
for the coming week. It need never be boring. 
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The faculty meeting, as we understand it, is the spotlight 
that is focused on every activity of the week, giving definite 
direction to every detail; it is equally focused on past activi- 
ties so that everyone may see and understand the strong and 
weak points in procedures and correct them. 

The impression is sometimes given in educational articles in 
various magazines that faculty meetings can be informal only 
when they are social affairs. Our meetings are certainly not 
that, but they are just as certainly informal. It is not a planned 
informality but the natural outgrowth of the discussion. Too, 
the regularity of the meetings adds to the informality. 

Our meetings usually last one hour. Sometimes we would 
like to go beyond that time but we feel that it is better to stay 
within this limit. Problems that need further discussion are 
continued in the next meeting after faculty members have had 
the opportunity to think and read about the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

The agenda—if you want to call it that—generally takes the 
following course: first, the week's routine is planned, that is 


the activities scheduled outside the regular classes. This is 
important; we pool resources, facilities, student help, teacher 
help and supervision. This encourages interest not only in the 
general school program and activities, but also in those of each 
department. 


To illustrate: if a Sodality meeting is planned for the Friday 
assembly, religion teachers prepare students for the discussion 
by suggesting reading pertinent to the material, by talking over 
the matter and posing questions that will provoke thought. The 
homemaking classes are in charge of refreshments; the art 
classes take care of decorations for dances and socials; the com- 
mercial classes do the typing and mimeographing of programs; 
the Photography Club takes pictures of the events; the sewing 
classes provide costumes. Thus the list could go on. 


After the events of the coming week have been planned, dif- 
ficulties and problems which affect general school routine are 
taken up. It is surprising how quickly and easily matters of 
this nature are solved or at least minimized when the entire 
faculty works at them. 
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The highlight of the meeting centers around the discussions 
that are connected with the integrated program. Frequently 
the discussion deals with the content of a particular subject and 
its bearing on other subjects. For instance: good grooming is 
one of the units of the homemaking course. What to wear and 
how to wear it are favorite feminine problems. The religion 
teacher emphasizes the moral aspect of modern styles; the 
sewing teacher directs the production of modish and modest 
clothes. A whole faculty meeting may be taken up with some- 
thing pertinent to this topic; a scheduled dance, pictures in the 
local society columns, the Thursday night ads—any one of these 
may bring a class discussion that is echoed on Sunday morning 
as the teacher brings up the problem posed. 

Sometimes core books form the topic of interest. Parallel 
teachers tell how their particular classes reacted to the books, 
the difficulty or the ease involved in the reading, and a sub- 
jective evaluation of the results obtained. The history teacher 
capitalizes on ROSES FOR MEXICO (taken in religion class). 
The religion teacher finds that many of the problems discussed 
in MR. BLUE or LARGER THAN THE SKY (read in the 
English class) fit in with her particular unit of study. Other 
core books also cut through subject matter lines. Since all 
faculty members have read the books selected for core reading, 
the content of the books is not new material to them. 

If faculty members have attended meetings or conventions, 
they report on the matters discussed. This vicarious contact 
with other minds helps the teachers acquire a broad outlook on 
educational problems. 

It is necessary at times to look back and review achievements 
in order to evaluate results or simply to recall past accomplish- 
ments in order to maintain continuity. We take occasional 
backward glances, not with an air of gentle reminiscence but 
for the practical purpose of making today’s work as completely 
perfect as can be. 

It is possible in this short article only to give a general idea 
of these faculty meetings. They are interesting and stimulating 
because everyone feels herself to be an active member of the 
group. One cannot translate the spirit that results from this 
cooperative planning. Outlines, charts, posters may tell how 
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an integrated program might work; they give the letter of the 
law; they cannot reproduce the intangible substance that is the 
spirit. This planning together helps the beginning teacher to 
find the way and revitalizes the ideas of the more experienced. 
Our faculty meetings are not the finished product—not by 
any means. Improvement is always possible where human na- 
ture is at work. We believe, however, that though not perfect, 
they are the sine qua non for a happy, cooperative faculty. 


V—lInvenrory AND EVALUATION 


We have spoken at great length about our integrated pro- 
gram. From what has been said one can readily gather that 
we at St. Francis Academy are “sold” on integration. Lest we 
be accused of having allowed ourselves to be carried away by 
enthusiasm, we will attempt some evaluation of the work we 
have done. 

The most logical question to be posed concerning any pro- 
ject is “Does it work?” To this we can answer without quali- 
fication, “It does!” Naturally, we do not have formal statistics, 
for the outcomes of such a program defy statistical measure- 
ment. We believe the best evaluation is expressed in student 
reactions and student attitudes. 
_ A voluntary comment of one of the freshmen who had been 

in the Academy only six weeks expresses quite accurately the 
general opinion of the students. She said, “Sister, everything 
we learn this year sort of sticks together.” Without realizing 
it she had expressed in her own words one of the objectives of 
our integrated curriculum—a unified, total program. 

There is a frankness about the modern adolescent which can 
be disconcerting and which is often misinterpreted. But there 
is a sincerity about her and an eagerness to know and to do. 
The Catholic adolescent with a pagan world battering at her 
from every side easily drifts long with the tide, often without 
realizing her position of compromise. Unless she is totally in- 
different, however, she can be led to see the fallacy of modern 
standards. We believe we are, with the help of God, achieving 
results. 

Not that our program is without defect; we do not flatter our- 
selves that it is so. For one thing, we have to draw the math 
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courses more closely into the integrating plan. It can be done; 
of that we are certain, but as yet the label “Still to be done” 
is worn by mathematics. There must also be further integra- 
tion of the sciences. 

The planning of the curriculum takes a great deal of work 
and time. There are difficulties and disappointments, especially 
in the beginning, and always there is the need of concerted 
interest and activity that must be maintained in spite of every 
distraction. But this is “part of the job"; we know there is an 
easier way, but we do not think it the better way. 

One of the outcomes of a totally Christo-centric program 
can be a renewed interest in religious vocations. At the present 
time there is much discussion about the scarcity of vocations. 
Institutes are being held to find out the cause of the decline 
and the means of “stepping up production.” Many plans have 
been proposed—vocation clubs, days of recollection, honor rolls, 
visits to convents, interviews, etc. All these are good and have 
their place, but I believe the emphasis is misplaced. What is 
needed is a totally Christian program to form total Christians 
who will evaluate all things in their proper perspective. Stu- 
dents who have had a thorough, Christian education, who have 
learned where to put the emphasis, who have learned to look 
at the things of time in the light of eternity, certainly will have 
the correct view of religious life. They will not sidestep the 
issue; they will look at it earnestly, sincerely; they will realize 
its import. The seed of a religious vocation will develop on 
such soil. It is my conviction that vocations will increase when 
a thoroughly Catholic curriculum has directed the students to 
see the true nature of each of the vocations. I do not believe 
that a special course on vocations will then be necessary. 

For the majority of our students high school is the terminus 
of formal education. College education is still select insofar 
as it belongs to the minority group. This is our experience at 
St. Francis and I believe such is the case in most of our Cath- 
olic high schools. Because terminal education is the rule rather 
than the exception, Catholic educators are anxious that the high 
school curriculum provide general education, “designed to meet 
the needs of youth for Catholic living in American democratic 
society,” in contrast to the traditional college preparatory cur- 
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riculum. While our curriculum at St. Francis prepares the stu- 
dent for college, it is also in the strictest sense of the term, 
“general education.” 

What provision do we make for students of very low ability? 
We do make adjustments where adjustment is obviously neces- 
sary, but very few need such adjustment. Ninety-eight percent 
of our students can take the regular course. Our 500 girls form 
an ordinary student body, a cross section of young people 
diversified as to nationality, cultural background, financial stand- 
ing. We do not give entrance examinations, but early in Sep- 
tember tests are given to help us help the students. In the 
past two years we have had three dropouts who found the pro- 
gram too difficult. These girls had an extremely low mental 
ability; they profited by their attendance at school but they 
could not acquire even the essential knowledge. 

We are convinced that our program is not too difficult for 
the average high school student. Those a little below average 
have been successful. One of the most important factors con- 
tributing to the success of any student is proper motivation. 
When the student is given a reason, a purpose for her endeavors, 
the first step toward success is taken. 

An integrating curriculum such as we have conceived de- 
mands constant study. The task is tremendous but rewarding 
beyond any words to describe. We feel we have but scratched 
the surface; there is wealth buried beneath still waiting to be 
found. Our work thus far is only a seed which will need care- 
ful and constant culture; others might use the same seed and 
attain far better results. Depending on such conditions as soil, 
moisture, weather, mixture with other seed, the bloom may be 
greater, stronger, more beautiful than ours. 

With confident hope in the harvests that can be we are pass- 
ing on the seed. 


Christ A Friend Who Both Asks And Gives 


Christ in History shows finally that He is that utter friend 
who loves not only to give, but enough to ask. Upon the Cross 
He gives, and He needs. He asks His friends for water, while 
giving them His blood. Mscr. Roserr H. Benson. 
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The Church Fathers in Latin Courses 


by Rev. Auveney A. Zetinen, O.'S.B., 


HICH authors should be read in advanced Latin courses 

in the seminary? Students who have reached the upper 
level are ordinarily equipped to read the more difficult classi- 
cal authors. Seminarians, however, will have to use Church 
Latin. It seems logical that they should read the Church Fath- 
ers not only to learn to appreciate Church Latin but also to 
become acquainted with the content of their works since the 
latter are a valuable storehouse for the faith. 

At our seminary here' we have been experimenting over a 
period of years. Now we feel we have evolved something of a 
plan the aim of which is to acquaint every candidate for theo- 
logical studies with the four great Latin Church Fathers: 
Augustine, Jerome, Gregory and Ambrose. Men in our major 
seminary who are doing their philosophy, study the Church 
Fathers in the advanced Latin courses. One of the objectives 
of our plan is to prepare future priests to appreciate those 
Church Fathers whose commentaries they will meet most often 
in the Breviary. Furthermore, we attempt to provide some 
background for their later theological studies. This, of course, 
involves integration with the material covered in other theo- 
logical courses, especially Patrology and Exegesis. There 
chances to be already in existence a happy integration with 
our Patrology course because the latter is actually made up 
of selected readings from the early Fathers. 

Since it is so evidently impossible to cover all the works of 
the above-mentioned Church Fathers, even in a summary man- 
ner, each student is required to prepare carefully a biography 
of the patristic studied, and also to make a special study on his 
own of some assigned sélection from the Migne series. To 
facilitate this type of work, the library is constantly expanding 
the number of books available as reference sources. Of course, 
it is impossible to maintain equality in the number of reference 


1 St. John's Seminary conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of St. John’s 
Abbey in Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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books about the various Church Fathers because much is being 
written about Augustine, for example, and comparatively little 
about Jerome. 

For many years we have been arranging and rearranging 
the upper courses of Latin. In our institution which provides 
instructioa on the high school, college and seminary levels, we 
require eight years of Latin and four years of Greek. Not only 
do we study the classical Greek but also during the last decade 
special emphasis has been given to New Testament Greek. In 
the past some of the professors welcomed the opportunity of 
teaching the more advanced classical authors (for example, 
Cicero's philosophical works and the poets) to the upper groups 
who could handle the language and appreciate the content of 
such works. But reading the Roman classics was often de- 
nounced with Hieronymic vehemence by others, because prac- 
tically all the advanced Latin students enter the theological 
courses of the seminary to prepare for the priesthood rather 
than for scholarship in classical languages and authors. 

Because of criticism by our theology professors of an over- 
emphasis on pagan writers, and largely through the urging of 
the President, Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, who repeatedly suggested 
that advanced priesthood students tap the treasures of Migne’s 
Patrologia, the present development came about. 

The Latin of the Church Fathers is good Latin. Of course, 
if we take the Latin of the golden period of Roman literature 
as a criterion, we must admit that the Church Fathers are not 
in that class. St. Leo the Great might be an exception. The 
Church Fathers, however, could write classical Latin. A Roman 
trained Church Father had a better style than a provincial— 
Rome was jealous of its classical forms. But to fulfill their 
purpose of teaching the common people the Christian religion, 
the Fathers were forced to draw upon the everyday Latin of 
ordinary people. They fused the classical forms with the more 
popular Latin, and for the purpose of expressing Hebrew and 
Christian ideas they introduced new modes. The result was 
our so-called Church Latin. 

Back in 1933, Father Odo Zimmermann, who is at present the 
head of our Classics Department, made selections from St. 
Gregory's Dialogues and edited an edition of St. Gregory's life 
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of St. Benedict for third year high school Latin in mimeo- 
graphed form. But the teaching of patristic Latin in our insti- 
tution goes back further than that. As early as 1921, Father 
Alexius Hoffmann, quondam rector of the seminary, was teach- 
ing a course in the Latin of St. Augustine based on privately 
printed selections from De Civitate Dei. These selections from 
St. Augustine constituted the offerings in patristic Latin until 
1933 when the works De Doctrina Christiana and De Catechi- 
zandis Rudibus were added to the readings in St. Augustine. 
Another course using St. Ambrose’s De Nabuthae and De Of- 
ficiis was introduced at this time also. 

In 1940 selected readings under the title “The Latin of the 
Church Fathers” were offered to advanced students in Latin. 
De Opificio of Lactantius and Historia Ecclesiastica of Bede 
were added to the Latin courses in 1943. A course in St. 
Gregory was introduced in 1945, and the study of Lactantius 
was discontinued. For a number of years the patristic offer- 
ings in advanced Latin included Sts. Augustine, Bede, Gregory 
and Ambrose. Readings from St. Jerome and Leo the Great 
were taught in 1947, and the course in St. Bede was extended 
to include some readings in St. Anselm. The professors, how- 
ever, did not find the arrangement desirable since the attempt 
to cover such large areas forced them to make use of meager 
selections. 

The above is a broad outline of what was done. We have 
omitted mention of the numerous occasions when individual 
professors introduced readings in patristics in their particular 
courses on the lower levels in college and high school. 

By 1948 it was considered necessary to reorganize the upper 
divisions of Latin, and courses were trimmed down to include a 
semester of each of the four great Latin Fathers, namely, 
Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose and Gregory. With sufficient and 
qualified professors, the plan now is to retain the present offer- 
ings. If students want to do further work in the Fathers (and 
this is both probable and possible with an expected increase 
in the number of theological and philosophical students), then 
the first step in the present plan is to guide such students to 
the study of other works of the four great Latin Fathers. Select 
seminars have been proposed, and some seminarians who are 
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now studying philosophy have shown an interest in such a plan. 
In addition, such Church Fathers as Leo, Bede, Cyprian, Ber- 
nard (not to mention other worthwhile writers) can be studied 
under the personal guidance of a professor. 

Several of the professors on the staff are working on trans- 
lations of St. Gregory's Regula Pastoralis and St. Jerome's books 
Adversus Helvidium and Adversus Jovinianum as a contribu- 
tion to the two Catholic University Series which are in process 
of publication. 

The following is an outline of what is being taught in our 
present courses in patristics: The course in St. Augustine aims 
primarily to acquaint the student with the De Civitate Dei, but 
portions of the Confessiones and Commentaria on the Gospels 
and Psalms are also studied. 

In St. Jerome’s works we study his Selected Letters and por- 
tions from his commentary on the Prophet Isaias with emphasis 
on the parts used in the Advent Liturgy. The recent discovery 
of the Jerusalem Scrolls, including the whole of an Isaias manu- 
script, furnishes interesting background reading for exceptional 
students who have more time and talent to pursue the comment- 
ary on Isaias further than the rest of the class. 

The class using St. Ambrose studies his hymns and analyzes 
them carefully. The group also reads parts of his Expositio 
Evangelii secundum Lucam. In the course on St. Gregory we 
study the Regula Pastoralis and, if time allows, some of the lat- 
ter’s Homiliae in Evangelia. 

Selections are made from the Migne series and copies are 
mimeographed at the school for distribution among the class 
members. Further plans call for an edition of selections from 
the four great Latin Church Fathers at some future date. This 
will be possible only after many selections have been tried and 
critically considered in class use. 

Greek Patristics have not been neglected. Sts. Chrysostom, 
Polycarp, Ignatius and Clement have been studied in different 
years, although this part of the classical curriculum is still in 
the process of organization. The study of the Greek Fathers, 
however, suffers from the fact that a great number of Ordinaries 
exempt their subjects from the study of Greek. The value of the 
so-called practical courses substituted for Greek is debatable. 
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Let's Have Another Look 


Some Practical Reflections for the Teacher on the 
Subject of the Students’ Prayer-life 


by A Scuoo. Sisten or Notre Dame 


“T HAVE learned how to meditate on the mysteries of the 
Rosary”, wrote a college freshman to his former teacher; 
“I've come to understand the Mass too. New worlds surely do 
open up once you get the hang of it,” he concluded. Twelve 
years of grade and high school and those new worlds, those 
untold depths and riches had not been unfolded to him! And 
yet, this boy's record was one of outstanding achievement. 
“Boy of the year”, the school annual had extolled him. Inspite 
of all honors, he had missed one of the most essential points 
of his training as a Catholic; he had not gotten the “hang of it”. 

The plight of this boy is not uncommon today. “I still don’t 
get the drift of what mental prayer is all about”, wrote a high 
school student in a letter-to-the-editor of a prominent maga- 
zine. Other teen-agers were prompt in taking up her lamenta- 
tion with a dirge of similar grievances. Their difficulties in 
prayer converged on the subtle, unspoken accusation that they 
had never actually been taught how to pray. 

It is the teachers who must face this problem and accept this 
challenge, for at no other time were there so many factors mili- 
tating against growth in this prayer life of souls. Movies, 
comics, radio, and television, to mention but a few, are so in- 
sidiously directed by pagan concepts of life, that only the alert 
teacher will be able to compete successfully with them by lay- 
ing a solid foundation of prayer habits in the souls of her 
children. 


Is Tuent A Neep 
Teachers above all others realize that the life of youth is a 
vigorous devotion to an ideal, whether that ideal is found in 
sports, in books or at home. The challenge is to present Christ 
as their Ideal; to put up the living Christ before them; to 
devise means of bringing them closer to Christ-likeness and by 
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the constant study of His life, to develop in them the habitual 
consciousness of His Presence. The virtue of Christ-awareness 
opposes the evil of secularism defined by our hierarchy as the 
root of the cancer in our social body of today. This virtue 
must make their day a series of spontaneous returns to the God 
who is within them and at their side; each idle moment must 
become a swinging back to Him in their souls just as faithfully 
as a beacon light flashes around to its beginning in its constant 
arc over the still waters. 

Since it will be quite impossible for Joe Graduate to take 
his GREGORY HYMNAL along with him to his tool bench; 
and as it is equally out of the question for Susie Alumna to 
read her EUCHARISTIC PRAYERS at the lingerie counter, it 
is vitally essential that young Catholics learn early to use 
moments of solitude for retiring into the tremendous activity 
of conversing with God in mental prayer. This calling to an 
intimate life with Christ in prayer is given to all souls; and as 
Cardinal Suhard pointed out, prayer is the greatest need in the 
world today; but if it does not begin in the corridors of the 
school and in the hush of the study hall, there is every reason 


to believe that, unless they enter the religious life, it will never 
begin at all. A specific program must be followed if in the 
dizzy rush of class hours, attention is to be given to this 
problem. 


Prayer ror THE STUDENT 

There are many devices that have been fourd effective in 
helping the teacher to carry out a prayer program. Preliminary 
consideration is due, first of all to the Per Mariam aspiration 
before and after all prayer in common as well as in private 
prayer. Rich is the student who has been trained to turn to 
Our Lady, the Mediatrix of all graces. “Mary is an impreg- 
nable fortress” exclaimed St. Louis Marie, and with this strong 
battlement protecting him, the beginner is given needed forti- 
fication against delusion and distraction in prayer. It takes 
fidelity and foresight on the part of the teacher to pause before 
each of the school prayers in order to remind the students to 
place their efforts into the hands of Mary, but rich dividends 
are paid by Our Lady who brings with her graces an assurance 
of lifelong spiritual security. 
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It is also helpful to consider the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
with the Blessed Mother in mind, for if the student repeatedly 
places himself in her presence on Calvary, the pictorial reali- 
zation will become easier and the awareness of the tremendous 
drama more effective. 

Since the proper assistance at Mass is by no means confined 
to the MISSAL, it is in place for the teacher to explain other 
methods that may be used in order to arrive at the true pur- 
pose of all methods: namely, entry into the Act of Divine 
Oblation which the Son makes to His Father. First among 
these alternatives is simple contemplation. If imagination is 
the touchstone of young, creative minds, then surely this method, 
if taught carefully, will strike deep root in the souls of at least 
a few of the students. His Eminence, the Late Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard reminded us that simple contemplation is too 
often considered as something belonging exclusively to the 
religious life, whereas it should be the bread upon which all 
of the faithful feed. True, contemplation as such, needs care- 
ful vigilance on the part of the confessor, but simple contem- 
plation, or meditation is oftentimes practiced by students with- 
out their being aware of it. Just as the word football conjures 
up a picture of the gridiron with dashing players, so also should 
the words Calvary and the Mass bring to mind the picture of 
that reality. Important for the teacher to recall in the presen- 
tation of this method are two rules: the picture of Calvary as 
identical to the Mass must be realized; and the affections, 
(praise, thanksgiving, faith, love, contrition, confidence, etc.) 
must be explained and elucidated. 

Likewise is the habit of ejaculation useful, especially when 
distractions impede the devout assistance in the Holy Sacrifice. 
The student who stated that he could not pray at Mass because 
he'd forgotten his MISSAL is a case in point, for if he had been 
equipped with this ejaculatory method, he would have been 
ready for this dilemma. Several appropriate ejaculations cam- 
mitted to memory for this purpose may be any of the follow- 
ing: “My Jesus, Thou hast died for love of me, now let me 
die for love of Thee”, (300 days); “O sweetest Jesus, within 
Thy wounds, hide me”, (300 days); or any of the numerous 
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others to be found in the prolific wellspring of THE RAC- 
COLTA. 


Many other methods of entering into the spirit of the liturgy 
of the Mass readily suggest themselves. Some teachers have 
wisely formed in their students the habit of gleaning from the 
Ordinary or the Proper at least one lesson and thought to be 
carried over until the next Mass. If day by day they are asked 
for their selection, this worthwhile habit will be more easily 
formed. Closely related to this method is the use of the Seven 
Last Words of Our Saviour as fruitful subject for meditation 
at Mass. It is not difficult to teach the Last Words and to 
suggest practical reflections, for the Words themselves are 
clearly enough the death cry of the Divine Victim upon His 
table of sacrifice. 


Another means appreciated by the students is the adaptation 
of meditations on the Mass as found in many spiritual books 
such as those suggested below.’ When copied and placed into 
the MISSAL, these furnish rich resources for the student who 
needs all possible means to help him arrive at the perfect obla- 


tion which must be his in assisting at each Mass. 

Lastly, it is well to recall that on rare occasions, it is not out 
of place to merely watch the movements of the priest at the 
altar or to read the instructional red print in the MISSAL, for 
as Chesterton stated, “ritual is spiritual poetry addressed to the 
eyes”. 

Thus the Mass is the greatest challenge to teachers who must 
concern themselves with the grave realization that in all prob- 
ability, this Holy Sacrifice will be the sole contact which they 
as adult Catholics will have with Mother Church; and that all 
possible means must be utilized to arm these young souls against 
the gangrenous effects of bourgeois, Sunday-morning Cath- 
olicism. 


1M. Hellriegel, The Vine and the Branches. Baden Station, St. Louis: 
Pio Decimo Press. (4.00) 

Fulton J. Sheen, Calvary and the Mass. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons. ($1.25) 

Roaul Plus, S.J., In Christ Jesus, Parts II and III. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. ($2.35) 
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Tue Srupent anv Private Prayer 

Another important channel of grace to the soul life is found 
in private prayer. Rare is the boy or girl who does not know 
how to talk, but how rare are those who know how to talk to 
God! In all prayer, it is the Holy Spirit Who must of course 
give the increase, but other agencies may be used to foster 
cooperation in bringing about a prayer-consciousness into the 
lives of the students. 

They must be taught the principles of ascetical prayer and 
how to differentiate between movements of the emotions and 
of the will. Class meetings have been effectively arranged for 
a better understanding of the subject. Likewise have discus- 
sion groups, Sodality sections, and other clubs base a series 
of studies on the various phases of prayer. Student publica- 
tions, following the trend of modern periodicals which devote 
an entire issue to a single theme, have also been found well 
suited for detailed coverage of the ascetical plane of prayer 
and the practical helps related to it. Schools having a sound 
system have successfully conducted short mental prayers from 
the central office. Special bulletin boards, student religious 
bulletins, and numerous other devices may be employed for 
the development of a fruitful prayer life. Short mental pray- 
ers used at the opening of assemblies, religion classes, social 
gathering, and similar eccasions are also helpful. 

The question of the teachers’ responsibility. in this matter 
may not, for lack of space be here discussed, but it is agreed 
that one who is conscientious will present and reemphasize 
the principles and aids to prayer just as surely as the English 
teacher carefully reviews the rules of grammar when a new 
class comes under her jurisdiction. There is time to promote 
the inter-school athletics, class plays, and debates which bring, 
alas, weariness untold; but in prayer methods, the teacher need 
only do the spade work and He who is mighty will carry these 
young souls upon the wings of His Wisdom. 


Prayer Guipes ror tHe Hovr 


Stemming from the subject of short mental prayer are the 
longer periods of private prayer, sometimes usually known to 
students as the holy hour. Oftentimes these occasions are best 
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used by allowing silent prayer. Silent distractions you say! 
Yes, if the students have not been instructed carefully; but on 
the other hand, will someone always be carrying them along on 
the billows of vocal prayer? Who will lead their litanies after 
they have left the guarding wing of the homeroom teacher? 
School time is sowing time and complex though the task may 
seem, it is well to recall that being informal with Christ in 
prayer should not be difficult for young people of today who 
excel in informalities. 

The prayer guide which follows was written precisely to aid 
the student through an informal, silent prayer hour; and it has 
been used by boys and girls in both junior and senior high 
school who find it suited to their need. The outline may be 
arranged in two columns and folded into fourths for convenient 
handling. 

Every available means must be used to help young souls 
become the saints for which they were born and it is in large 
measure only through meditation and prayer that this will be 
achieved. 

OvuTLInE FOR THE Prayer Hour 

(This is a map which charts your course through a visit of 
quiet prayer with Our Lord. Spend as much time on each 
point as you wish, GO SLOWLY AND USE YOUR OWN 
WORDS ). 

1) Give yourself lovingly to Our Blessed Mother. Renew 
your Consecration and tell her of your love and particularly, 
dedicate this visit to her Immaculate Heart. Adore Our Lord 
here present. Worship Him in Mary's arms. 

2) Acts of faith and confidence: See Him present on the 
altar. Tell Him that you believe in His power to help you, as 
for example, “With all my heart I believe that You are here 
waiting to help me”; or, “Lead on, my Knight, I'll follow You 
wherever You may lead”. (remember, in your own words! ) 
Now speak to Him as a friend and counselor: “Sweet Heart of 
Jesus I place all my trust in Thee”; Make me love You more 
and more. Tell Him WHY you rely upon Him; for WHAT 
you trust Him to give you, and for WHOM you trust in His 
help. Now place yourself in His Sacred Wounds or a* the 
foot of the Cross with John or Magdalene and then speak to 
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Him with loving confidence for “we can obtain as much from 
the Sacred Heart as we trust Him to give us”. 

3) Acts of thanksgiving: Thank Our Lord for His bless- 
ings upon mankind; for His becoming man, and His suffering 
for our sins; for the love of the Blessed Mother; for the sacra- 
ments, especially the Holy Eucharist and penance. Name your 
own personal blessings of good parents, many friends, talents 
and joys. Name each one.... Be grateful for them all. 

4) Acts of love and reparation: a. See again some phase of 
the Passion of Our Lord; Gethsemani, the scourging or His 
death itself. Keep your eyes lovingly on Him as you ask for- 
giveness for the sins of the world; for the crimes of all nations; 
for the sacrileges against priests and sisters; and for our own 
nation’s brimming cup of sin. (Your own words!) 

b. Express sorrow for your own numberless sins. . . lies, 
unkindness, impurities; the good that you omitted or did badly. 
Dwell briefly on these and then hurry on to make a sincere 
promise never to offend Him again. Be definite. WHAT sins? 
WHERE to be careful etc. Our Lord is pleased with your desire 
to become holier; to become another Christ. 

5) Acts of Petition: a. Needs of others. Remember that you 
are speaking to Him who said “ask and you shall receive. . . 
whatever you shall ask in My Name, it shall be given to you”. 
Name each member of your family and ask something special 
for each. Beg for graces for all priests, sisters and Christians 
everywhere. Grasp whole armfuls of people into the compass 
of your prayer. (The DPs, Russia, pagans, Jews etc.) 

b. Personal needs. Talk over with Him all that is on your 
mind, the favors you want, but above all, plead with Him to 
increase your divine love for His Sacred Heart and for the 
Blessed Mother. Ask for help in school, the team, club and 
include all of your friends. Name each favor you desire. Our 
Lord will hear your prayer and in His Fatherly love, He will 
answer those that are good for you and He will supply that 
which is better for those that He withholds. Don’t forget your 
spiritual needs. Name them... . 

c. Ask for the light to know and the courage and generosity 
to follow your life’s work. Offer yourself to Him. Ask that 
you may be a pleasing oblation in your vocation. 


Pioneer Days at the Catholic 
University of America 
by Rev. Henny J. Browne, Pu.D. 


than its organizational progress, and so, too, the history of 
its day to day existence, its spirit, and the type of its person- 
nel are not often frozen into the records of the past. Hence 
such is often left unexplored. In the case of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America sixty years have passed, but yet with the 
recollections of a member of the class of 1895' and several 
written records of scholastic activity some insight into the days 
of the “pioneers”, as Bishop John J. Keane called his first cleri- 
cal family, may be gained.?. An examination not only of the 
process of university education, but also of the scholars pro- 
duced, may be of interest. Through a picture of the student 
personnel and the university life of a single year the simple 
beginnings of Catholic graduate work in the United States 
may be made a little more vivid. 

The academic year 1893-1894 at the pontifical university in 
Washington saw a new and all-time low in the number of stu- 
dents enrolled. They were listed as twenty-six in number, but 
that total included Father Thomas E. Shields who was study- 
ing at the Johns Hopkins University in preparation for a degree 
in psychology. Since he was on the Washington campus only 
to take one class a week, he was not commonly considered part 
of the community. This matter of the meager registration had 
already received no little attention. Remarks of Salvatore M. 
Brandi, one of the editors of Civilta Cattolica, the Jesuit organ 


' Msgr. George V. Leahy of Sacred Heart Church, Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, Massachusetts, and his classmate, Msgr. Edward Rengel of St. Mary 
of the Angels Church, Olean, New York, are the only surviving members 
of the class of 1895. 

2Cf. Patrick H. Ahern, The Catholic University of America, 1887- 
1896. The Rectorship of John J]. Keane (Washington, 1948), for an 
excellent study of the internal development of the University and for the 
impact of its early years on American Catholicism. 

5 Year-Book of the Catholic University of America, 1894-1895 (Wash- 
ington, 1894), p. 41; Leahy to Joseph McSorley, C.S.P.. Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, April 7, 1949, forwarded to the present writer. 
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in Rome, were reported in the New York Herald and Keane 
felt compelled to reply publicly. The Jesuit had pointed to 
the 600 students at Georgetown University and the eighteen 
at the Catholic University of America as evidence of the wis- 
dom of the earlier objection of some American Jesuits to locat- 
ing the latter institution in Washington. Keane dismissed the 
comparison made with the numbers at Georgetown in the same 
city as ignoring the reality that the Brookland school was de- 
signedly made up of people more advanced than college boys. 
The rector felt that it was remarkable that “they have been 
from the beginning as numerous as the post graduate divinity 
students in the Catholic University of Louvain or in the Cath- 
olic University or Institute of Paris."* The cardinal-chancellor, 
Archbishop James Gibbons of Baltimore, at a reception on Octo- 
ber 26, 1893, to celebrate the twenty-fifth annniversary of his 
consecration, mentioned the number of students as “not so in- 
significant when the progress of the university was compared 
with that of older institutions.” He cited St. Mary's Seminary 
in Baltimore which in seventy years had only attained a maxi- 
mum of forty students, but in the next twenty years it had 
reached over 200.° 

Insofar as the faculty was concerned, four years after the 
opening of, the University it was in substance still composed of 
the men whom Bishop Keane had originally recruited in 
Europe.’ At the outset of the second year Thomas O'Gorman 
of the St. Paul Seminary had been added as professor of church 
history, and in 1891 other American priests brought to the staff 
were Thomas J]. Shahan for early ecclesiastical history; Charles 
P. Grannan for scriptural exegesis, and Edward A. Pace for 


* Keane had recently returned from the Chicago Parliament of Religions 
where his participation was scarcely calculated to please his ecclesiastical 
enemies. He gave his views on the matter as he came back to Washing- 
ton. Church News (Washington), October 7, 1893. 

* New York Herald, October 13, 16, 1893. 

® Church News, October 28, 1893. Gibbons had just come from a simi- 
lar ceremony at Georgetown. At the reception in Brookland, Keane and 
Thomas O'Gorman, faculty dean, spoke and William Kerby represented 
the students 

™Ch Ahern, op. cit. pp. 1-35 and John Tracy Ellis, The Formative 
Years of the Catholic University of America (Washington, 1946), p. 367 
for their picture. 
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psychology.* The fall of 1893 saw two more new members of 
the faculty. Daniel Quinn, back from the University of Athens 
with a doctor's degree as well as a beard, began teaching New 
Testament Exegesis and philology when classes resumed that 
year. Dr. George D. Peries came, not only with the high 
praise of the Archbishop of Paris, but also with the recom- 
mendation of Thomas Bouquillon, professor of moral theology, 
who had gone abroad to check on him. Peries took the place of 
Sebastian G. Messmer as professor of canon law after the lat- 
ter’s appointment as Bishop of Green Bay in 1891.° It would 
seem that only Peries among these men proved disappointing 
to the students. In 1894 a Denver priest, Joseph Carrigan, 
who had been ordained twelve years and had been a consultor 
to the bishop, and who was considered a “competent judge,” 
left the University because he was dissatisfied with the course 
in canon law. Some observed Peries’ apparent lack of interest 
in his work, and it was said that all perceived “the professor in 
question apparently preferred the social life; visiting frequently 
at the French Ambassador's downtown, none of our business 
to be sure, but significarit.”"° This canonist was to resign under 
fire in 1896 after being charged with incompetence, arousing 
student dissatisfaction, and being contemptuous of University 
authority. Back in Paris, Peries was to have his revenge by 
helping to bring on the Americanism controversy of the late 
1890's, and thus causing discomfort to his former colleagues."' 
Yet a general recollection of the fifteen faculty members of 
1893-1894 maintains that by the fall of 1893 the rift which was 
to result between the Germans or Cahenslyites (so-called after 


* Ahern, op. cit., pp. 47-48, 50. 

* Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

1° George V. Leahy, “University Recollections,” sent to the present 
writer in installments dated May 12, 22, 23 and July 21, 27, 1949, 
amount to fourteen handwritten pages. They will be preserved in the 
Archives of the Catholic University of America with the gratitude of the 
present archivist and of all students of the early days of the University. 
This archives is the source of all documentary material quoted throughout 
the present article. 

11 Ahern, op. cit., pp. 154-156; Peter E. H . SSJ., The Catholic 
University of America, 1896-1903. The Rectorehip of T J. Conaty 
(Washington, 1949), p. 160. Msgr. Joseph Schroeder, professor of dog- 
matic theology, was faculty friend and collaborator of Peries. The 
case of his dismissal was even a more celebrated one. Ibid., pp. 153-157. 
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Peter Paul Cahensly, advocate of greater consideration for Ger- 
man Catholics by the American hierarchy ) and the Americanists 
had not appeared. Thus still at peace, “These men learned in 
their several branches, lifted us up to a higher level of study, 
engaging us in personal research.”"* An additional indication 
that the august professors were taking their work seriously may 
be found in the faculty's unanimous adoption of the resolu- 
tion, “that absentees from the faculty meetings should be fined 
twenty-five (25) cents, unless their absence be occasioned by 
illness or by business connected with the University.” 

Among the students themselves the few years after the open- 
ing of the doors of “Divinity Hall” had witnessed a pacifying 
change since John B. Hogan, the Sulpician in charge, was able 
to report, “the young men have not undertaken this time to 
run the house.”'* In fact, the atmosphere of a seminary per- 
vaded Caldwell Hall, but it did not seem unpleasant to its 
twenty-five clerical student residents: 


To a certain degree it was like the Seminary life from which 
we had just emerged.’ In both cases it was a life of prayer 
and study, a disciplining of mind and soul. But there was a 
great di erence in the mode of disci = much less rigidity 
now and much more freedom... ithout spoiling us there 
was given us now greater physical comfort, a suite of two 
rooms instead of a single cubicle, two colored domestics to 
take care of our rooms and to wait on us at table, und per- 
mission to visit one another’s rooms. Of this last, however, 
we seldom availed ourselves except in recreation periods, and 
even that only occasionally since we took our recreation for 
the most part out of doors or in the recreational hall. Except 
at recreation time there was a prevalence of silence, not man- 
datory as at the Seminary, but rather self-imposed. More 
mature now, we realized better the truth of that saying in the 
Imitation, In silentio et quieta proficit anima devota, a dictum 
applicable to mental culture as well as moral.'* 


2 

13 “Acta Pentnetts Theologicae Universitatis Catholicae Americae,” No- 
vember 5, 1883, p. 109. At a special meeting within a month its was 
raised to fifty cents: [bid., no date, p. 110. 

1* Hogan to Charles B. Rex, S.S., Ellicott City, Md., October 4, 1891, 
quoted in Ahern, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

13 Leahy had just come rom the Boston seminary. Cf. John E. Sexton 
and Arthur J. Riley, History of Saint John’s Seminary Brighton ( Boston, 
1945) on the life there and the difficulties involved in sending Boston's 
first students to the University, pp. 51-76, and 79-81. 

16 Leahy, op. cit.. cf Thomas C. McGoldrick, “Student Life at the Cath- 
olic University,” Catholic World LI (June, 1894), 359, for a typical 
seminary horarium. 
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This moral cultivation was likewise the task of Abbé Hogan. 
Under him there was regular daily meditation and examination 
of conscience and every morning the thirteen altars of the Cald- 
well chapel were used for the offering of Mass by the student 
priests. However, as the community began to assemble after 
the formal opening date of September 25 it was seen that al- 
most half of their number was not yet ordained to the priest- 
hood.'' On Sundays they had a public singing of Vespers “in 
rigid adherence to the Gregorian chant.”"* Throughout the 
academic year special spiritual exercises were held. A four- 
day retreat opened the session in September, while in Novem- 
ber there was a Mass for deceased benefactors and in January 
one for the living. On December 8, the patronal feast of the 
University was solemnly celebrated, the feast of the conversion 
of St. Paul was regarded as their patronal one by the faculty 
of theology, and St. Thomas Aquinas was honored on March 7 
as heavenly protector of all Catholic schools.'* 

Into such an educational mold were poured the twenty-four 
theological students from seventeen different American dioceses 
and one from Toronto as the fifth scholastic year of the Uni- 


versity got under way. They still rank high in the memory 
of one of their number who recalls them with clarity as well 
as charity” There was Edward Fitzgerald of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, who won the licentiate and “later proved him- 
self a fine priest in pastorates in Clinton and Worcester.” 
“Models” was the term used by the Caldwell Hall porter of 
the two New Yorkers, namely Patrick Hayes and Joseph Smith, 


and largely unused “Faculty Registration” These included date 

of entry and other vital statistics. 
Boston = (Hallorn, Leahy, and Maley) ordained . Sexton- 
Riley, op p. 80. There were ako Donovan of Springkell, Munday o 
Philadelphia. o— McClean of Hartford who were deacons: y of 
Springfield, Reid of Pittsburgh, Maguire of Philadelphia, and Verckeide 
a Basilian from Toronto, who were subdeacons; and finally Rengel of Buf- 

18 Ahern, op. cit., 

19 Year-Book of the Catholic University of America, 1893-1894 (Wash- 
ington, 1893), p. 33. 

2° The following account of the student body is based on Msgr. Leah 
“University ~~ except where indicated and occasionally — 4 
more specific by reference to various annual volumes of the Catholic 
Directory. 
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for they were “studious, pious, gentlemanly and ever cheerful.” 
Their popularity at least was indicated when on Fitzgerald's 
declining a second term as president of the students’ literary 
society, Smith was elected president and Hayes vice-president 
of the group." The future Cardinal of New York was also sac- 
ristan, and it is recalled that “He got some fun out of the ap- 
proach to the chapel of the Sister sacristan, furtive but be- 
trayed by the jangling of her beads. At gatherings he was then 
and later a pleasing speaker, natural, sensible, unpretentious.” 
Smith, “a typical New Yorker, at once serious and humorous,” 
later became a monsignor, superintendent of schools, and pastor 
of St. Bernard’s in New York City. 

The future careers of some of the seniors of the group remain 
unsung. James Foy of Syracuse, “weightiest of the class in 
avoirdupois, rotund, florid, with corresponding unfailing cheer- 
fulness,” died a few years after graduation. Tiburtius Goebel 
of Columbus™ and Nathaniel McCaffrey of St. Paul have been 
remembered with affection. The former though of German 
descent was “untainted with the Cahenslyism rife at the time,” 
while the latter had “splendid qualities of mind and heart.” 
Goebel returned to do parish work in his diocese, while McCaf- 
frey went to the St. Paul Seminary as professor of moral theo- 
logy for a year. Completing the foursome of Fitzgerald, 
McCaffrey, and William J. Kerby who actually won the S.T.L. 
in the class of 1894, was John Cull of San Francisco who is only 
recalled as “mild, soft spoken, indeed taciturn.” 

Other members of the Caldwell community left more of an 
impression. George Hickey of Cincinnati, “one of some four 
brothers who became priests,” was “affable, pleasant, an earnest 
student.” Years later he retired from his pastorate in Cincin- 
nati to become chaplain of a convent. A Davenport, Iowa, 
man who later had a parish in that city, Lawrence Enright, 
made himself heard as a “stentorian Westerner exhorting the 


2!"Minute Book”, October 22, 1893, p. 95. 

22 For an affectionate appreciation of Cardinal Hayes, cf. John B. Kelly, 
Cardinal Hayes (New York, 1940) which makes no mention of his Uni- 
versity days 

23 Year Book, 1894-1895, p. 41, carried the name as “Theophilius” but 
subsequent Catholic Directories which ultimately listed him as pastor of 
the Church of the Annunciation in Portstnouth, Ohio, agree with his hand- 
written application blank which read, “Tiburtius Antony.” 
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rest of us to become Pentecostal men; fiery speakers with 
tongues of flame.” Another lowan, however, was to be heard 
more effectively and that was William Kerby of Dubuque, “an 
outstanding member of the class, forecasting already his won- 
derful later career.” This “prince of a good fellow” as a Uni- 
versity student was “to a marked degree frank, open, sincere 
and ingenuous, uncritical of others, a friend to all.” Moreover, 
“talented by nature he strove ever to improve himself.” Besides 
coming out highest of the successful four in the examination 
for the licentiate that year, Kerby was the priest chosen to 
convey the students’ “love and affection” to Cardinal Gibbons 
at his October reception as well as to give the valedictory at 
the June commencement.** 

Father Kerby was destined to leave a real mark on the Ameri- 
can Church. After writing on Socialisme aux Etats-Unis for 
the doctorate at Louvain he returned to teach sociology at the 
University in 1897. Together with the Bostonian, Charles Aiken, 
who took over the chair of apologetics, he was the first alumnus 
to return as a teacher. Kerby’s interest had been turned in the 
direction of social problems under Bouquillon’s influence.” 
Kerby, in turn, was to put across to his students and through 
his writings to even greater numbers the social message of 
Catholicism through a period of nearly forty years. He was 
editor of the American Ecclesiastical Review from 1927 until 
his death in 1936 and he was likewise instrumental in organiz- 
ing the National Conference of Catholic Charities in 1910. 
Moreover, as a very popular preacher he made a further contri- 
bution to the University and to the Church in the United 
States.** 

The junior group or the class which was scheduled to attain 
the licentiate in 1895 had fifteen members, six of whom were 
New Englanders. The three Boston men included Florence 


24 “Acta Facultatis,” p. 133; Church News, October 28, 1893; June 23, 
1894. 

25 Cf. H. Rommel Thomas Bouquillon: Docteur en Theologie ( Burges, 
1903) which contains also eulogies by Kerby and Shahan. It may be 
noted in passing that another apostle of Catholic social action who came 
under Bouquillon’s influence was John A. Ryan. Cf. his Social Doctrine 

26 Cf. William J. Kerby (William J. Kerby Foundation, Washington, 
1943), a thirty-two page booklet. 
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Halloran who later became monsignor and a pastor at Wake- 
field. He had not formally sought the degree for reasons of 
health, but that did not prevent him from later becoming “a 
notably good preacher” and a synodal examiner of the clergy. 
Francis Maley who later held several Boston pastorates, “some- 
how did not find the University to his liking and retired from 
it of his own free choice.” Maley was undoubtedly influenced 
by the difficulty he had trying to substitute exegesis for apolo- 
getics as one of his two subjects of specialization. Dr. Joseph 
Pohle, the apologetics professor, had announced his departure 
for Germany and this had left the future of the course in a 
somewhat doubtful status.*" Connecticut's Peter McClean had 
been at St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, with Maley and George 
Leahy. A notable pari of his subsequent ministry was his posi- 
tion as “head of the Mission Band of the Hartford diocese.” 
Two Springfield priests were likewise trained with this group 
at the University. Timothy Donovan went shortly thereafter 
to the Diocese of Newark and there became a parochial mon- 
signor, while John Lunney “flourished as an orator in his home 
diocese,” and “albeit a bit pompous, he was a fine fellow.” A 
newly arrived Irishman, Philip O’Ryan, destined for the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco, attached himself to this general New 
England group. O’Ryan was completely Americanized in short 
order and was serving in his adopted diocese at the time of the 
famous earthquake when he “made a name for himself for 
heroism.” In time he was rector of Star of the Sea Church.™* 

The only other surviving member of the class of 1895 apart 
from George Leahy is Monsignor Edward Rengel of the Diocese 
of Buffalo. Perhaps some of his longevity came from not only 
being “bright and assiduous,” but from being “noted for his un- 
failing cheerfulness.” This academic group included also a com- 
bination from Philadelphia, John Maguire and Peter Munday, 
“the former noted for his oratory and the latter for his piety. . . . 


27 “Acta Facultatis,” February 4, 1894, p. 116; March 4, 1894, p. 119. 

28 The clerical heroes did not get individual even in the local 
Catholic press in the days after the earthq . Their “conspicuous 
bravery” and their being” among the first in the zone of danger and the 
last to leave it,” was noted. The Monitor (San Francisco), May 26, 
1906, microfilm. O'Ryan and his University classmate, Dr. John Maguire. 
helped at the outdoor mission preaching in Jefferson Park. Ibid., August 
11, 1906. 
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Maguire the more popular perhaps, but Munday esteemed by 
all for his manifest spirituality.” Within a short time Maguire 
went on for higher studies at the University of Bonn where he 
specialized in Latin.2* He studied also at the Johns Hopkins 
and became an instructor in Latin at the University in 1900 
after taking the doctorate at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Another classmate moved into the ranks of the domestic pre- 
lates and eventually became pastor of St. Bridget’s in Baltimore. 
He was Lawrence McNamara who had gone to the University 
only “because it was in his diocese.” Nonetheless, he not only 
persevered the two years but won the licentiate. 

There were several oider men in the clerical student body of 
the University. One of them, John Tenniessen of Cleveland, was 
respected, but thought “of a different type from the rest of the 
class,” since he was not only more elderly but “more foreign.” 
It was a fact that this future Ohio pastor had studied in Holland 
and at the Mill Hill establishment in London.” The other old- 
ster was James Bruen from Kearney, Nebraska, belonging to the 
Diocese of Omaha. This Irish born and Roman educated priest 
was nine years ordained but “as all would agree, he was the 
life of the community.” Ironically, it was through him that 
tragedy hit the little academic community in Brookland in the 
spring of 1894: 

Tall, fine looking, he was an excellent speaker musical 
vocally and instrumentally, witty and sociable, and a veritable 
fun-maker with his tricks of magic and legedermain. Apo- 
stolic he was also, a proof of this that in our Easter vacation 
he went to South Carolina (or nearby state) to give mission 
talks. Imagine our grief when before the end of the year 
he was taken from us by death. Previously in the best of 
health, he was stricken with appendicities (then a new name 
in medical vocabulary, not found in my Century Dictionary), 
was taken right away, on Decoration Day to the Providence 
Hospital, where he died a few days later. We attended his 
funeral at one of the downtown churches (St. Patrick's, I 


think) and Charles Warren Stoddard composed resolutions in 
his honor.*1 


2° Keane Papers, Maguire to Keane, Bonn, December 10, 1895. 
5° Filled in form in “Faculty Registration” book. 
, op. cit., The first physician called had been Father Charles 
heard from Bis eane a “glowing eu which 
the souls of the auditors.” Church News, June 9, 1894. 
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The rest of the number who entered on graduate work in 
theology for the first time in September, 1893, consisted of men 
who became something close to Keane's “scholars of the closet,” 
than “scholars of the pulpit.” The rector in his constant in- 
sistence on the graduate character of the University neverthe- 
less maintained that its products “taught to think for them- 
selves,” should be able, “to stand forth and with eloquence and 
virility answer the questions of the day.’ A little short of 
this ideal, perhaps, was Pittsburgh's George Reid. He had 
been a lawyer before becoming a priest and at the University 
he specialized in Sacred Scripture and later used this training 
in publishing scholarly work. Reid contributed six articles to 
the Catholic Encyclopedia and wrote for leading Catholic 
periodicals. His hfe became a wandering one, as he passed 
from teaching to parochial work in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Florida and Texas." The “prize scholar,” however, was an 
Orientalist, Arthur A. Vaschalde, a Basilian from France by way 
of England and Toronto. “Vasch,” as he was known by all, 
was the only one of the group to receive the licentiate in 1895 
summa cum laude. He taught later at St. Michael's College in 
Toronto and returned to the University in 1910 to teach Semitic 
languages until his retirement in 1938. His classmates rec- 
ognized his great ability combined with humility, “so that we 
all cherished him as a true friend."** “Vasch” apparently was 
worked hard by Henry Hyvernat who was later to become his 
academic superior. The professor wanted to insist against the 
judgment of the faculty on his taking all of the three available 
courses in Scripture instead of just the two required for the 
S.T.L. degree. (To be continued) 


52 Keane's uation address, ba rng in Church News, June 23, 1894. 
its 


53 The Cat Encyclopedia akers (New York, 1917), p. 143. 
Ibid., p. 177. 


55 “Acta Facultatis,” November 5, 1893, p. 108; December 3, 1893, 

. 111-112. For an appreciation of Hyvernat. the University’s first pro- 
essor, who was to survive fifty-two years of faithful service to the insti- 
tution, cf. Theodore C. Petersen, C.S.P.. “Professor Henry Hyvernat,” 
Catholic World, CLIT (September, 1941), 653-666. 
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The Attitude Of The Republican Party Toward 
Religious Schools, 1875-1880 
by Sister Many Ancera Canty, O.S.U., M.A. 


The Republican attitude toward religious schools was not 
originally formed in 1875; nor did it become climactic in 1880. 
However, the school agitation did reach such a degree of im- 
portance within this period as to become a national political 
issue in the Hayes-Wheeler campaign of 1876, and in the Gar- 
field-Arthur campaign of 1880. In both political platforms pro- 
posals were made to prohibit all aid to sectarian or religious 
schools. 

Throughout the press, but especially through Harper's Weekly 
and the Republic, was voiced the Republican opposition to the 
parochial school system as well as to anything savoring of 
Catholicism. 

President Grant first drew the eyes of the nation to the school 
issue in his Des Moines speech and seventh annual message to 
Congress in 1875. Immediately, taking up the Republican ban- 
ner, Blaine of Maine presented his school amendment which 
was defeated in the Senate after passing a Democratic House. 

Apparently, Ohio, New York, and New Jersey were the states 
in which occurred the greatest amount of friction between the 
dual school systems and in which the issue inevitably entered 
into politics. 

It is true that the Republican efforts bore no immediate fruit 
in a national sense, as no amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion resulted. The direct consequences were to be viewed in 
the future legislation and constitutional provisions of the various 
states in regard to the application of state funds to sectarian 
institutions. 


- 


*Manuscripts of these Master's dissertations are on it at the John 
K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library, The Catho University of 
America, Washington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance with 
prescribed regulations. 
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The Blaine Amendment Of 1876: A Proposal To So Extend 
The Constitution To Prohibit Aid To Sectarian Institutions 
by Revenenp Lawnence R. Ganpnen, M.A. 


In 1875 the Blaine Amendment was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by James G. Blaine, Speaker of the House. 
The proposed legislation which subsequently was defeated in 
the Senate would have extended the Constitution of the United 
States of America to prohibit Federal aid to aid sectarian in- 
stitutions. 

A review of opinions expressed regarding this amendment 
reveals that: (1) proponents of the measure generally con- 
tended that a denominational school had no right to any kind 
of public aid; (2) because of strong anti-Catholic feeling in 
the Senate chamber a rational consideration of the principles 
involved was practically impossible; and, (3) the arguments in 
opposition to the legislation were based upon the principle of 
States’ Rights. 

The Blaine Amendment of 1876 has come to be regarded as 
the milestone which marked the end of religion in the public 
schools. Since 1876 there have been twenty futile attempts to 
secure approval of similar legislation in Congress. It is evident, 
therefore, that the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States does not forbid aid to denominational schools. 


The History And Present Status Of National Student 
Organizations In The United States 
by Josern D. Crumutsn, M.A. 


The dissertation discusses the history of the movement; the 
Christian principles and their relation to the problem; and, an 
analysis of the National Student Organization. The principles 
and programs of this organization are evaluated in the light of 
the Christian principles set forth. 


A Study Of The Home Problems Of 
Catholic Adolescent Girls 
by Sister Mary Majycurowsxi, M.A. 
Awareness of the obligation of education to Catholic homes 
prompted this study. It was undertaken in hope of discover- 
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ing the problems of the Catholic home situation which are a 
source of disturbance to the Catholic adolescent girl and to 
make teachers aware of the need to have an understanding of 
the conflicts which the adolescent experiences and the causes 
of these conflicts before they can formulate or recommend treat- 
ment of any kind. 

Five hundred Catholic adolescent girls from five Catholic 
high schools cooperated in this study. The results are tabulated 
and presented in summary form. The principal underlying 
causes of unhappiness at home were: nagging and quarreling 
among the members of the family, a lack of love and under- 
standing, loneliness, illness, and separation of parents. 

From the results of the study the conclusion seems valid that 
the home which incorporates the girl into a unified family circle 
with confidential relationship between parents and daughter 
contributes most both to happiness and to a well balanced ad- 
justment of the adolescent girl. The home problems of Cath- 
olic adolescent girls revealed in this investigation seem to be 
convincing evidence that it becomes the duty of the Catholic 
high school to include a family living program in its curriculum 
so as to stimulate growing girls to be worthy members of ‘their 
present home life and in turn as the Christian parents of to- 
morrow. 


The Early Development Of Education In 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 1846-1909 
by Sister Jeanne Francis Moyen, M.A. 


Here is an account of the initiation and early growth of edu- 
cational facilities in Corpus Christi, Texas. The first school in 
the city, semi-private in nature, was opened in 1846. Free 
public schools were established in 1873. Attempts by lay per- 
sons to found a system of Catholic education proved unsuccess- 
ful, and it was not until the Sisters of the Incarnate Word and 
Blessed Sacrament made a foundation in Corpus Christ in 1871 
and a permanent school was established. From about 1880 
until 1909 the public and Catholic schools grew while other 
private schools declined both in number and enrollment. 
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Catholic Educational Review Has New Editor 


The Rev. Joseph A. Gorham, assistant professor in the de- 
partment of education of the Catholic University of America, 
was appointed editor-in-chief of the Catholic Educational Re- 
view published by The Catholic University of America, it was 
announced here. Father Gorham succeeds the Rev. Dr. 
Michael J. McKeough, O. Praem., who will devote all his time 
to teaching in the department of education of the University. 

Born in Oakview, a suburb of Philadelphia, in 1907, Father 
Gorham attended St. Joseph College and St. Charles Seminary 
in Philadelphia. Receiving his bachelor of arts degree at St. 
Charles in 1930, he was sent to the Lateran University in Rome, 
where he was ordained in 1933. Returning to Philadelphia, 
Father Gorham was made assistant superintendent of Catholic 
Schools for the archdiocese. In 1945 he joined the faculty of 
Catholic University. 


Modern Interpretations Of Church-State Separation 
Scored By Dr. Carlton Hayes At Catholic 
University Alamni Reunion 


America’s historic interrelationship between freedom and 
religion nowadays is being endangered by novel interpreta- 
tions of “the separation of church and state.” This was the 
declaration of Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University 
history professor and World War II U.S. Ambassador to Spain, 
in the principal address at the three-day homecoming reunion 
of the Catholic University of America Alumni Association in 
Washington. 

The sessions, which attracted close to 1,000 alumni from 
all parts of the country, were opened with a Mass in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Matthew the Apostle offered by the Very Rev. 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., dean of the university's school of philos- 
ophy and chaplain of the alumni. 

Other highlights of the reunion were: the eighth annual 
Catholic University Forum, dealing with “The Clergy and Laity 
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in Catholic Social Reconstruction”; a homecoming dance, a 
football game between C.U. and Washington College, and a 
presentation of “Romeo And Juliet” by the university's famous 
speech and drama department at the University Theater. 

Dr. Hayes spoke at the reunion banquet, at which he was 
presented with the Cardinal Gibbons Medal. The award is 
made each year by the alumni to a person who has rendered 
distinguished service to the Catholic Church, the United States 
or the university. 

Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle of Washington, who is Chan- 
cellor of the university was 2 guest of honor at the dinner and 
offered the invocation and the benediction. 

“Separation of church and state,” Dr. Hayes said, “as tradi- 
tionally practiced in the United States and as lauded 60 years 
ago by Cardinal Gibbons, meant that the state, while not ‘estab- 
lishing’ any particular church or bestowing upon it any privilege 
withheld from others, would respect the rights of religion and 
accord full freedom to each religious group to worship, preach 
or teach. I know of no American Catholic who is not equally 
loyal with any Protestant to that American idea.” 


Dr. Hayes said the “current idea seems to ignore and even 
invalidate” the prescription in the Constitution about “no 
abridgment of religious freedom.” He charged that schools in 
which any kind of religious instruction is given are discrimi- 
nated against by what amounts to double taxation, while in 
“state-supported schools atheists appear to have more rights 
than believers in God.” 


“If atheism and secularism,” he declared, “are to be norms of 
American life, we should erase from our coins the words ‘In 
God We Trust’ and also the word ‘Liberty’ for we will then be 
on our way to totalitarian despotism.” 


Christian Catholic tradition has been potent through cen- 
turies in the striving of a people for freedom, Dr. Hayes said. 
He asserted that it was the Christians, especially Catholics, 
who championed freedom against the “despotic Hitler” and it 
is the same people who are offering resistance to “the half- 
Oriental and half-barbarian Stalin” and his despotism. “No 
wonder that the communist dictatorship and its puppets per- 
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ceive in the Pope their most uncompromising foe and that they 
attack the Church with special venom,” Dr Hayes said. 

“Moreover, it was chiefly Catholic Spaniards who made up 
the forces,” he declared, “that, after a three-year struggle, saved 
their country from the fate which latter befell the nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Spain did not become a puppet of the 
communist dictator at Moscow, and for this it has been made 
to pay dearly ever since, both externally and internally. We 
may regret the military dictatorship which issued from the 
Spanish struggle, but we should recognize that it is no such 
tyranny as prevails in Eastern Europe and that it is transitional.” 

Andrew P. Maloney of Madison, N.J., was elected to a fourth 
term as president of the alumni association. Mr. Maloney was 
graduated in 1928 and also holds degrees from St. Lawrence 
University, Brooklyn, and Rutgers University graduate school 
of banking. Since 1928, he has been assistant vice president 
of the Manufacturers Trust Co., of New York. 


Catholic College Awards First Poverello Medal 
The first Poverello Medal, which will be presented annually 


by the College of Steubenville to an individual or organization 
contributing to the greater good of humanity, was awarded to 
the Fellowship of Alcoholics Anonymous during a two-day 
Founder's Day celebration, December 7 and 8, the Very Rev. 
Daniel E. Egan, college president, has announced. The cele- 
bration included a banquet at which George Sokolsky, nationally 
known columnist and radio commentator, delivered the principal 
address. 

The Poverello Medal will be awarded in memory of St. 
Francis of Assisi, patron of the college, who during his life- 
time was called “il poverello (the poor little man) by the 
people of Assisi, Italy. The college was started in 1946 with 
but one building, but in three years three new buildings have 
been acquired to accommodate the increased student body. 


N.C.E.A. Eastern Regional Unit Meets In Atlantic City 


Representatives of fifty-five Catholic colleges met at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic City on November 25th 
and 26th, 1949, for the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
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Eastern Regional Unit, College and University Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. Very Reverend John 
J. Long, S.J., President of Saint Joseph's College, Philadelphia, 
and Chairman of the Unit, presided. 

The topic discussed at the general meeting was “The Civic 
and Social Responsibility of the Catholic College Graduate”. 
Mr. William E. Burke, Director of the Supreme Board of Direc- 
tors of the Knights of Columbus, Utica, New York, discussed 
the above topic. As a graduate of Niagara University, he first 
outlined the advantages shared by Catholic College students; 
and from these, he emphasized the consequent responsibilities. 
Mr. Burke stated: “No longer is the Catholic College graduate’s 
private and personal example in his professional or business 
field sufficient to stem the tide. He has an obligation to be a 
leader whenever possible, even if this leadership restricts his 
own personal gains. He owes a portion of his talent and abili- 
ties and leisure time to winning the world for Christ.” He 
quoted Pope Pius XII: “Give me in every parish, a handful of 
laymen, alert well informed, devoted—and I will change the 
face of the earth!” To this he added: “My observations and 
experience indicate that recent graduates are busy making or 
preparing to make a living. A large proportion are pursuing 
professional studies and resultant internships or clerkships, or 
establishing their initial clientele. Another section go directly 
from the campus into labor and management endeavoring to 
obtain the best possible financial reward. They cultivate every 
possible contact which may advance their material position. 
An infinitesimal precentage give of their time, talent and 
knowledge to their civic and social responsibilities. Following 
their material preparation for living, their next largest concern 
is marriage, home and family.” 

In the discussion that followed his presentation, Mr. Burke, 
asked for more opportunities for undergraduates to develop 
leadership qualities while on the campus. He asked for more 
public speaking courses, opportunities to learn parlimentary 
procedure and direction in organizing and conducting meet- 
ings of various kinds. 

At the close of the meeting, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 
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Chairman: Rev. Daniel P. Munday, C.M., Ph.D., Dean, 
Graduate School, Niagara University, Vice-Chairman: Rev. 
Edward M. Dwyer, Dean, Villanova College, Secretary: Rev. 
Mother Basil, Dean, Rosemont College. 


Catholic U. Announces 11 New School Affiliations 


Eleven colleges and high schools have been accepted for 
affiliation with the Catholic University of America, Msgr. P. J. 
McCormick, Rector of the university, announced. They include: 

Senior colleges—St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, and St. 
Albert the Great College, Oakland, Calif. 

Junior college—Our Lady of the Ozarks, Carthage, Mo. 

Teacher training institutions—Mt. St. Joseph Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N.Y., and Our Lady of Sorrows Teacher Training 
School, Brockton, Mass. 

High Schools—St. Columban’s Seminary, Silver Creek, N.Y., 
St. Joseph's College, Yokohama, Japan; Crosier Seminary, 
Onamia, Minn.; Cathedral High School, Boston; Cathedral High 
School, Los Angeles, and Our Lady of Sorrows Convent, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


Catholic College Students Open Campaign To Aid 
Needy Scholars In War-Torn Lands 


A fund raising campaign for the overseas service of the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College Students has been opened 
in 209 colleges throughout the country, it has been announced 
by J. Patrick Cotter, of Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y., national 
chairman of the drive. Funds realized in the. campaign will 
be used for the care and education of students in war-devastated 
and impoverished countries of Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Cotter said that Catholic college students of the United 
States already have sent more than $500,000 in money, cloth- 
ing, books, food and other relief to students of 16 countries 
during the last year. He said that during the coming year, the 
NFCCS’ overseas will continue its relief program along with its 
scholarship and displaced persons student programs, and will 
start construction of Catholic student centers in Europe and 
Asia. 
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Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston is honorary chair- 
man of the overseas service program and Ethel Dignan, an 
alumna of Mundelein College, Chicago, is executive director. 
Miss Dignan announced the theme of the drive is “Peace 
Through Christ.” 

New Catholic College In Rochester Expected 
To Be Ready In 1951 


St. John Fisher College for men, Rochester, N.Y., will be under 
construction by April, 1950 and is expected to open with stu- 
dents of the first two years by the Fall of 1951, according to 
the Rev. John F. Murphy, C.S.B., newly-appointed president. 

The new college will be constructed as a single unit with 
three wings and embrace a million cubic feet of space. Esti- 
mated cost of the building and equipment will be in the neigh- 
borhood of a million dollars, Father Murphy said. When com- 
pleted the building will provide for administration offices, 
science laboratories, library, cafeteria, student dormitories, 
lecture halls, and resident rooms for faculty members. 

Final approval of the building plans was made by the Very 
Rev. E. J. McCorkell, Superior General of the Basilian Fathers 
who conduct the new college. 


Annual Marianist Award To Be Given By Dayton U. 

A Marianist Award, for the citizen of the United States who 
has done outstanding service in promoting the honor and glory © 
of the Blessed Virgin, will be given annually by the University 
of Dayton, it has been announced. 

The first award will be made on May 17, 1950 at the National 
Closing ceremony of the Marianist Triple Centennial in Day- 
ton. In succeeding years the award date will be December 8, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 

The award will be in plaque form, with a reproduction of 
the Blessed Virgin on the center of the shield and the three 
symbols of the Centennial on the borders. The symbols are 
the ship, commemorating the coming to America of the 
Marianist; the bust of Father Chaminade, commemorating the 
death of the founder of the Marianist Order, and the spire of 
the University chapel, representing the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Dayton. 
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‘Blessing Of Archives’ Given At New Catholic U. Dept. 


The traditional but seldom used “Blessing of Archives” from 
the Roman Ritual was used December 8 when Archbishop 
Patrick A. O'’Boyle of Washington officially opened the De- 
partment of Archives and Manuscripts of the Catholic University 
of America. Among those at the ceremony were Wayne C. 
Grover, Archivist of the United States. 

Besides university records the new department is to care for 
the collections of historical manuscripts belonging to the uni- 
versity. Scholars from the university and elsewhere have al- 
ready used two of the most important of these collections. 
These are the papers of two outstanding labor leaders in Ameri- 
can history who were also Catholics, Terence V. Powderly, head 
of the Knights of Labor in the 1880's and 90's, and John Mitchell, 
of the United Mine Workers and high in the councils of the 
A.F. of L. after the turn of the century. 
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Catholic College For Men To Open In Louisville 
In 1950 Archbishop Floersh Announces 


A new Catholic college for men will open in Louisville in 
1950, it has been announced by Archbishop John A. Floersh. 
The new school will be called Bellarmine College. 

The college will be under archdiocesan control and will be 
staffed by archdiocesan priests, Franciscan Conventuals, and 
lay professors. Archbishop Floersh has named the Rev. Alfred 
F. Horrigan, president of the college and the Rev. Raymond J. 
Treece, vice-president and finance officer. It will be affiliated 
immediately with the Catholic University of America. It will 
offer a complete four-year college program leading to degrees 
in liberal arts, science, and commerce. 

According to Archbishop Floersh, the long-range plans for 
Bellarmine College call for a plant estimated to cost about 
$2,500,000. Construction work on a $400,000 science building 
will begin around the first of the year. Plans call for the erec- 
tion of an administration and classroom building and a faculty 
house to be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1952. No facili- 
ties for boarding students on the campus are contemplated at 
this time 
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Bellarmine College will accept only freshmen students in 
1950. An additional year's work will be added each year until 
the college reaches four-year stature in 1953. It will be the 
only exclusively men’s college under Catholic direction in 


Kentucky. 


OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The flag that was flown over the national capitol on V-E Day 
was presented to Jesuit High School, New Orleans, by Congress- 
man F. Edward Hebert, an alumnus of the school. 

The Junior Marine Battalion of the school was reviewed and 
five platoons, selected at a preliminary competition took part in 
a competitive drill. 


The Research Corporation has awarded a $2,300 grant in aid 
for research in fundamental physics to the Rev. Vincent P. 
Jacobsmeyer, S.J., assistant professor of physics at Saint Louis 
University, it has been announced in New York. 

The research project is an outgrowth of previous independent 
research by Father Jacobsmeyer on the surface structure of 


thin films. This is the second award made by the Research 
Corporation to Saint Louis University. The other, now in its 
third year, is currently held by the Rev. Basile J. Luyet, pro- 
fessor of biology, for research in the vitrification of water. 


The child center of the department of psychology and psy- 
chiatry of the Catholic University of America has available fel- 
lowships for physicians who have completed one year of intern- 
ship or one to three years of psychiatric training under super- 
vision approved for the American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology, Dr. Robert P. Odenwald, center director, has an- 
nounced. 

One fellowship will be available in February, 1950 and the 
other two in July, 1950. The grants are for eleven months and 
are valued at $3,200; $2,800, and $2,400 respectively. 
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Elementary School Notes 


Theatre Pledges Showing Of Praiseworthy Films 


To improve and safeguard the morals of young people, a 
16mm. theatrical motion-picture house with a seating capacity 
of 409 was opened in Luxembourg City during the latter part 
of 1949, under the auspices of the Centrale Catholique du 
Cinema et du Livre, Soc., Coop. The theater, called “Cine- 
Vox,” specializes in shows for children and organizes frequent 
showings of documentaries. Ticket prices range from about 
fourteen to twenty-seven cents. Cine-Vox is open three times 
a week: on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays after 4:00 p.m. 


Youngsters Assist Artist Illustrate Book 


Pictures in the recently released JESUS HELPS EVERY- 
BODY were selected by a board of critical youngsters. Artist 
Jack Jewell of Long Beach, Long Island, acted upon the re- 
actions and suggestions of his own children and of those in the 
neighborhood in painting the illustrations contained in this 
book. 

Besides acting as critics, the children aiso served as models 
for the artist. The younger population of Long Beach can be 
recognized in the drawing which shows Jesus holding a curly- 
haired youngster in His lap as He talks to a group of children 
and their parents. 

JESUS HELPS EVERYBODY is the second in a series of 
five books covering the life of Christ and is designed specificaliy 
for children between the ages of seven and eleven. The author, 
Sister Mary Juliana of the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, 
explains the life of Christ in language that children in the lower 
grades will understand. Other books in the JESUS AND 
EVERYBODY Series will follow the practice of combining illus- 
trations which have a proven appeal to children with a text 
that expresses main ideas in simple words. 


One Out Of Four Need Assistance 


Statistics presented at a Conference on Exceptional Children 
conducted by the Child Research Clinic of Woods School (a 
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private residential center for mentally-handicapped children) 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, last October showed that one child 
in every four in the United States is in need of some type of 
remedial care. Of these 10,000,000 “exceptional children,” only 
2% are today being trained to play a useful role in society al- 
though more than 50% are capable of making a satisfactory 
adjustment, it was reported. 


Mothers Study Children’s Books 

Hundreds of Chicago mothers are attending classes devoted 
to the reading of children’s books. Meetings take place once 
each week in branch libraries throughout the city. 

Launched three years ago by the Chief Children’s Librarian 
of the city’s library system, the project is now jointly sponsored 
by librarians and the P.T.A., and has grown rapidly in popu- 
larity. 

Mothers are learning much about the wealth of interesting 
and worthwhile literature available to children from nursery to 
high school age. These adult students enjoy performing their 
reading assignments and look forward to receiving their cer- 


tificates and diplomas as eagerly as any younger person. Their 
growing familiarity with juvenile reading enables them to prop- 
erly guide book choices of their children, and to counteract the 
comic-book craze. 


Children Choose Own Library Books 

When library books were selected for the elementary schools 
of Newton, Massachusetts, last spring, pupils were permitted to 
indicate the books they would like to have added to their 
libraries. 

A display of 600 books at school headquarters, intended 
originally for teachers, was the stimulus for this action. Many 
teachers who had brought their classes to the exhibit, included 
pupil recommendations along with their own when submitting 
these to the school librarian. 


Survey Highlights Need For Continued Teaching Of Reading 
Reading instruction beyond the sixth grade was declared im- 

perative by David K. Bishop after his recent survey of reading 

problems in the public schools of Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Incidental reading is not sufficient. If children are to become 
better readers, they must be taught reading in the seventh and 
eighth grades as well as in the first six grades. Bishop stressed 
the idea that the problem was not a matter of reading or litera- 
ture but of reading through literature. He also pointed out the 
responsibility of teachers in other subjects for eee the spe- 
cialized vocabulary of their respective fields. 
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Youth Feasts On Rich Movie Diet 


UNESCO WORLD REVIEW reports that the Tenth Inter- 
national Film Festival in Venice coincided last year with an 
International Festival for Children. The simultaneous gath- 
ering of these two organizations offered youngsters a twenty- 
day program of special feature, documentary and instructional 
films. 

Specialists in children’s movies from a number of countries 
participated in this meeting for the sake of learning valuable 
lessons from the first International Film Festival for Children. 
In particular, they were on the alert for ways and means to 
produce and exchange more films especially made or suitable 
for children throughout the world. 


Film Producers Celebrate Birthdays 


Anniversaries were commemorated by several educational 
. film-producing firms during the year 1949. For Castle Films, 
: it was the thirtieth birthday; for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
| the twentieth; and for Coronet Films and Teaching Film 
Custodians, the tenth. 

Since its founding in the fall of 1929, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., has increased its library of 16mm. sound films 
for classrooms to a total of more than 320 different subjects 
which blanket the curriculum from kindergarten to college. This 
expansion entitles the firm to the distinction of being the world’s 
largest library of sound films made especially for teaching pur- 
poses. Films from this library are now used in thousands of 
schools both in the United States and in more than fifty coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

Coronet Films has expanded its offerings during the past ten 
years until its film library now includes nearly 300 titles cover- 
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ing such diversified subjects as “Basketball Fundamentals” and 
“Matter and Energy”—ranging in scope from “Ancient Rome” 
to “Propaganda Techniques”—and extending from such basic 
subjects as “Let's Count” to the timely study of “Global Concept 
in Maps”. 


Educators Compile Standards For 
Appraising Catholic Schools 


Just released from the Catholic University of America Press 
is the revised edition of the CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUA- 
TION OF CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS compiled 
under the direction of Sister Mary Vernice, Department of Edu- 
cation, Catholic University. 

Designed primarily to assist superintendents, supervisors, 
principals and teachers to assess the educational activities of 
their schools, the CRITERIA can be employed to stimulate 
specific improvements in Catholic education. Six main sections 
comprise the CRITERIA: Philosophy, School Plant, Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of the School, Curriculum and Courses 
of Study, Materials of Instruction, and Teaching-Learning Ac- 
tivities. One or all of these may be used depending upon the 
purposes of the evaluator. 

For the convenience of the user, summary forms for record- 
ing evaluations are perforated to facilitate their easy removal 
without destroying the main section of the book. Copies of the 
CRITERIA may be purchased from the Catholic University of 
America Press, Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D.C. 


Officials Frown On School Sale Of Sweets 


Discontinuance of the sale of candy in schools was recom- 
mended by the Nutrition Council of New Jersey to the school 
administrators in the State. This advice was given last Novem- 
ber when a committee, subsequent to its consultation with 
verious national health, nutrition and medical organizations and 
agencies, concluded that all concentrated sweets contribute to 
dental decay and poor nutrition. 

A similar conclusion was reached in Minnesota after a recent 
survey of 730 schools in that state revealed that 64% either sold 
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candy or soft drinks. Made by officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, Minnesota Dental Association and State Depart- 
ment of Education, the study shows that schools are not prac- 
ticing what they teach. The sale of sweets in schools is counter 
to precepts taught in health and nutrition courses, the investi- 
gators maintain. 


African Educational Program Slights Native Culture 


South Africa, now under the direction of Prime Minister 
Malan, is planning a rigid educational program. With ap- 
parently little consideration for the cultural heritage of the 
natives, Prime Minister Malan has ordered teaching in schools 
to be carried on in only one language—Afrikaans—the language 
developed by the white people. Afrikaner (white) children will 
be indoctrinated to consider themselves as rulers. The blacks 
will be taught only “useful occupations”. 


Educator Describes European Schools 


Reported in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION is Dr. David Rus- 
sell’s observations on schools in several European countries. 

Outstanding, according to him, is the experimental elementary 
school at Emdrupborg in Copenhagen. Three dominating prac- 
tices characterize the functioning of this school: freedom in cur- 
riculum organization, psychological services for child guidance, 
and controlled experiments in teaching procedures. 

Russell points out that in-service work for teachers in Den- 
mark began as early as 1856. In harmony with this practice, 
part of the large school building which houses the Emdrupborg 
Experimental School is used for advanced professional work 
with experienced teachers. 

In many Scandinavian schools, the visitor is impressed by the 
modern design of school buildings and by the way the arts of 
the different countries have been incorporated into the life of 
the school. In Stockholm, for example, the law requires that 
one or two per cent of the budget for a new school building be 
spent in paintings, textiles, pottery, class or other works of art 
to beautify the school. 
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List Lightens Task Of Book Selection 
A new book list and exhibit service are now available for 
and librarians. The 1949-1950 edition of the Annotated 
List of Books for Supplementary Reading for kindergarten 
through Grade Nine has been recently published by the Child- 
ren’s Reading Service of New York and is offered without charge 
to any school teacher, librarian or principal who requests it. 
Edited by Dorothy K. Cadwallader, the catalog presents a 
list of 1000 children’s books from 40 publishers, arranged by 
topics and school grade levels. 


Building Plans Emphasize Multi-Use Of Space 

Latest in the development of economic space utilization in 
school buildings was presented in the October issue of ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM as the multi-purpose corridor. Cited as 
a perfect example is a private school designed by Architect Wal- 
ter N. Bogner in Dedham, Massachusetts. With classrooms on 
one side only, the passageway is widened to serve as a work- 
room alcove opposite each class. At one end, the hallway be- 
comes a cafeteria-library. 


Another scheme for making use of corridor space is shown 
in the plan drawn by Architect Mathew Nowicki and presented 
as “The FORUM'S School of 1950”. In the plan, an enlarged 
corridor (with classrooms on both sides) doubles for display, 
cafeteria and recreational purposes. To bring daylight into the 
passageway, as well as into all parts of the building, the plan 
calls for a method of top-lighting. 


Pupils Cooperate To Ensure Safety 

By mapping their routes to school, pupils in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, public and parochial schools are aiding municipal safety 
officials to determine where traffic police and school guards 
should be stationed, and where traffic signals should be erected. 
Each student has been asked to submit a drawing which will 
indicate where he ordinarily crosses intersections on his way to 
and from school. 


Experiment Challenges Graded Spelling Textbook 
Merits of the individual word-list as a core for the spelling 
program are being tested by the Minneapolis schools this year. 
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Abandoning traditional spelling procedures, a selected num- 
ber of fourth and sixth-grade pupils are required to compile 
individual word lists for study. The words selected are based 
on the vocabulary needed for written work in other subjects, and 
will eventually constitute the word lists upon which each stu- 
dent is to be tested. 

At the close of the experiment, the accomplishment of pupils 
will be compared with that of children taught spelling through 
the use of graded textbooks. The investigators maintain that 
if pupils in the experimental classes are found to achieve higher 
scores, the program will be expanded on the theory that the 
motivation of learning to spell words which are needed pro- 


motes efficiency in spelling. 
NEWSBITS 


A first and important step in the expansion of Art Education 
in the elementary schools was taken when Commissioner of 
Education Earl J. McGrath appointed the first fine arts spe- 
cialist, Arne Randall of Eastern Washington College of Educa- 


tion, Cheney. 


To staff elementary schools in Texas, the University of Texas 
has established a special Master of Education degree plan which 
will enable secondary teachers to qualify for work in elementary 
schools while working toward a Master's degree. 


Bookmobile service for city schools has been started by the 
Los Angeles Public Library. During November of last year, a 
five-ton van with shelves for 2,600 books, began regular visits 
to nineteen elementary schools in the city. 


Authorities on American literature have selected the literary 
productions to be included in the “great classics of the world” 
being compiled by UNESCO. These works, together with 
classics of other nations, will be translated into the world’s 
major languages. Among the American selections are Mark 
Twain's HUCKLEBERRY FINN and Melville's MOBY DICK. 


News From The Field 


Catholic School Officials Blame Public Teachers’ 
Units For Blocking Federal Aid 


A former public school teacher is the new president of the 
Superintendents Department of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. He is the Rev. Arthur Leary of Ogdensburg, 
N.Y., who left the teaching profession to study for the priest- 
hood but returned to it after his ordination to head the schools 
of his diocese. 

At their annual meeting in Washington in November, 100 
Catholic superintendents of schools issued a statement in which 
they said: “It is our conviction that recent polls of public opinion 
clearly indicate that many American citizens of all creeds would 
endorse a Federal aid bill which provided for raising the salaries 
of public school teachers, for improving public school mainten- 
ance and for furnishing auxiliary school services for both pub- 
lic and nonpublic school pupils.” 

The superintendents put the blame for the failure of school 
aid legislation to pass so far in Congress on “powerful public 
school teacher organizations which would rather have no Fed- 
eral aid at all than allow one cent of it to be used for the bene- 
fit of nonpublic school children.” 

The Catholic school is an instrument of the work of American 
society and in its curriculum it must transmit “all that is good 
and true in the American tradition,” the Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., declared at the meeting. 

He pointed out that there are many things in America’s past 
that ought not to be transmitted. Christian judgment, he said, 
should weed out “a deplorable tradition of racial and religious 
prejudices. . . .economic injustices. . . .corrupt use of political 
power. . . .materialistic social tradition. . . .a history of law- 
lessness.” 

“These are the sorry elements of our heritage that need to be 
purged away,” he said. “And the school has a part in this work 
of purification. The student must know the facts of the past 
and present, and be led to judge them and to determine to do 
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his part in altering these patterns of evil. All this is part of 
the development of his social conscience.” 

“However,” Father Murray went on, “when all the evil and 
error has been faced, there remains a noble heritage to be 
transmitted. There is all that we mean by democracy in the 
highest and most intelligent sense. There is our heritage of 
political democracy, as an order of rights and freedoms guaran- 
teed by law, and as a system of institutions whereby personal 
liberty may be protected and social progress assured.” 

“Catholic students in particular should come to know how 
much of our American system is derived from the great poli- 
tical tradition of the Middle Ages. They must understand too 
how their loyalty to its essential structure rests on the Church's 
own affirmation that in the conditions of modern society poli- 
tical democracy is a dictate of natural law. Here surely is a 
task for the school that is both American and Catholic,” he 
continued. 

Father Murray also stated that “the phrase “We, the People’ 
has a profound meaning. ... Especially it demands effort at 
intergroup understanding, respect and good will. It demands 
the casting out of suspicions, the discipline of prejudices, the 
end of irrational hostilities. Public educators are making strong 
efforts in this direction. Catholics should show the way.” 


The new president, Father Leary, succeeds the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Felix Newton Pitt, of Louisville. 


American Education Council Head Takes Stand 
For Federal Help For Parochial Pupils 


“Congress can, and, in my opinion, should make funds avail- 
able to assist pupils, whether enrolled in public or private 
schools, in the matter of school lunches, transportation, non- 
religious textbooks and health services.” 


This statement was made by Dr. George F. Zook, president 
of the American Council on Education, in his annual report to 
the council. His words are considered to have great significance 
in Washington, since Dr. Zook occupies a pivotal position in 
the educational field, representing the interest of both public 
and private schools. 
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In his report Dr. Zook said: “Much of the confusion relative 
to Federal aid to education arises over provisions in several of 
the bills permitting or requiring the States to use a part of the 
funds for one or more so-called auxiliary services to assist pupils 
enrolled in both public and private schools. These include 
funds for the transportation of pupils, non-religious textbooks, 
school lunches, and health services. 

“Some years ago, the Supreme Court unanimously decided 
that the use of public funds for the purchase of non-religious 
textbooks for pupils in non-public schools was permissible. A 
few years ago, a similar decision was rendered with respect to 
the use of public funds to pay for the transportation of pupils 
to private schools as well as to public schools. 

“It is well known that during the recent war, and since, many 
millions of dollars of federal money have been appropriated for 
the school-lunch program in both public and private schools. 
No one doubts but that health services should be equally avail- 
able to both public and non-public schools. 

“Hence the solution of this baffling problem with respect to 
Federal aid to education is clearly not so complicated as first it 
appears to be. The Congress can and, in my opinion, should 
make funds available to assist pupils, whether enrolled in pub- 
lic or private schools, in the matter of school lunches, transporta- 
tion, non-religious textbooks and health services.” 

Dr. Zook had previously taken the position that Congress 
should leave the question of inclusion or exclusion of non-pub- 
lic schools in Federal aid legislation to the individual States. It 
was not clear from his report whether he now favors provision 
of auxiliary services to non-public school children within a gen- 
eral Federal aid bill or as a companion measure. 


President Affirms Religion’s Place In Society While 
High Court Denies It, Educator Says 


President Truman's recent affirmation that religion is the 
basic source of the strength of the American nation may be 
hard to align with the Supreme Court's recent dictum that the 
state cannot aid religion in any way, a Protestant leader has 
observed in New York. 
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Writing in a publication of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Dr. F. Ernest Johnson of Colum- 
bia University quoted an October 30 address by the President, 
as follows: 

“We are strong enough because we have a profound religious 
faith. The basic source of our strength as a nation is spiritual. 
We believe in the dignity of man. We believe that he is created 
in the image of God, who is the Father of us all. 

“It is this faith that makes us determined that every citizen 
in our own land shall have an equal right and an equal oppor- 
tunity to grow in wisdom and in stature, and to play his part 
in the affairs of our nation.” 

Dr. Johnson then commented that the American public has 
been slow to ask the significance of the Supreme Court's 
declaration in two recent key cases that the First Amendment 
means that the state cannot “aid one religion, aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion over another.” 

“Right or wrong,” he stated, “the middle phrase is a new 
formula representing an accretion of judicial doctrine. To bring 
the President's address within constitutional bounds would seem 
to involve a very free interpretation of that phrase.” 

Dr. Johnson also noted that the President's speech made an 
“impressive” contrast to the attitude of the National Education 
Association with regard to American Education Week. He 
rapped the N.E.A. sharply for the “rigidly secular character” of 
its instruction to members on the observance of Sunday during 
that week. 


Students Of Rochester, N.Y., Build Church-Hall 
For Poor Community In Angleton, Tex. 


A combination of Rochester money and volunteer Mexican 
labor built a new $16,000 church and auditorium in Angleton, 
Tex., which has been dedicated by Bishop Christopher E. Byrne 
of Galveston. 

The cost of the building which was badly-needed, was borne 
by the Catholic Student Mission Crusade Unit of Aquinas Insti- 
tute, Rochester Catholic boys’ high school. Most of the labor 
was furnished voluntarily by Mexican Catholics of the Texas 
town, working at night in shifts. 
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Two Aquinas students flew to Texas for the dedication. The 
Church was named for St. Thomas Aquinas as a testimonial to 
the Rochester school. Bishop Byrne wrote to the Rev. Eugene 
Cullinane, C.S.B., Aquinas principal: 

“Texas has been the recipient of many donations from various 
sources, but I believe that this will be the first time that the 
student body of a faraway Catholic institute built a church in 
Texas. It is unique. God bless all of you.” 

Situated in a predominantly non-Catholic town of 3,000, the 
new 225-seat church replaces a chapel built by Bishop Byrne, 
which was destroyed by a hurricane in 1932 and never rebuilt 
because of lack of funds. Due to the poverty of the Catholic 
community, hope was nearly abandoned when the Rochester 
students heard of their plight in March 1949 through Rev. John 
Collins, C.S.B., former Aquinas teacher, now in charge of the 
Basilian Fathers’ Mexican Mission Center in Angleton. 

A bronze plaque in front of the church bears this inscription: 
“St. Thomas Aquinas Church—Nov. 6, 1949. This church was 
made possible by the generosity of the students of Aquinas In- 
stitute of Rochester, New York. Pray for them.” 


Xaverian Brother, 60, Noted Educator, Dies 


Solemn Requiem Mass for Brother Christian, C.F.X., 60, 
widely known educator, who died (November 8) at St. Agnes 
Hospital after an illness of two months, was offered at St. 
Joseph’s Monastery Church, Baltimore. 

The student body and faculty of Mount St. Joseph’s College, 
where Brother Christian has been stationed for 18 years, were 
present. 

Brother Christian, who was James F. Brodie, was a native of 
Boston and entered the Xaverian Brothers 43 years ago. He 
taught at schools in Portsmouth, Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va.; Wheeling and Clarksburg, W. Va.; Lowell, Mass.; Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Brooklyn, N.Y., before coming to Mount St. 
Joseph's College, where he taught English, history and Spanish. 
He served as community superior and principal of Holy Cross 
school in Brooklyn from 1928-31. 
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Mother Provincial Dies: Noted As Educator 


Mother Mary Florisenda, O.S.F., provincial of St. Anthony's 
Province of the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, died 
( Dec. 3) at St. Francis Hospital, Trenton, N.J. She was stricken 
with a heart attack a week before at the hospital where she 
resided. Mother Florisenda, one of the outstanding educators 
of her community, had been principal of Nativity School, Wash- 
ington D.C., and SS. Philip and James School, Baltimore, and 
formerly was a teacher at St. Anthony's School, Gardenville, Md. 

She was provincial of the Southern Province, embodying 
Washington, Maryland and Delaware, from 1943 until last Sep- 
tember 1, when she was transferred to Trenton as head of St. 
Anthony's Province, which includes New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. She was Mary 
Egan, a native of Glen, County Limerick, Ireland. She came to 
the United States with her parents, the late Thomas and Ellen 
Egan, at the age of 6. The family settled in Bethlehem, Pa. 
Mother Florisenda entered religious life at the motherhouse in 
Glen Riddle, Pa., January 6, 1903. 


Nun, Noted As Educator, Dies At 55; Was Convert 


Requiem Mass for Sister Mary Ruth Sandifer, R.S.M., 55, 
member of the Catholic University of America faculty since 
1940, was offered in the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception on the university campus by Msgr. Edward B. 
Jordan, university vice-rector. The body was sent to Omaha, 
Neb., for burial. 

Sister Mary Ruth, who died (December 3) in Providence 
Hospital, Washington after a two-week illness, was a convert 
and was baptized in Omaha, her native city, in 1912. She was 
an alumna of Creighton University. After joining the Religious 
Sisters of Mercy, she taught from nursery school through uni- 
versity. At the university, she taught psychology and education. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Plans for the founding of a Girls’ Town modeled on Father 
Flanagan's Boys Town were announced in New York by a 
Permanent Committee for the Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
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quency. Will Oursler, son of Fulton Oursler, announced the 
plan at a meeting attended by 225 representatives of social wel- 
fare and church groups, childrens’ courts and youth organi- 
zations. 

Msgr. Christopher J. Weldon, executive director of Catholic 
Charities for the New York archdiocese, said at the meeting 
that juvenile delinquency was caused not so much by “a wrong 
attitude but the absence of a right one.” 


Portsmouth Priory, recently raised to an independent mon- 
astery of the English Benedictine Congregation, received its 
first autonomous prior, the Very Rev. Dom Gregory Borgstedt, 
O.S.B., at ceremonies during a Solemn Pontifical Mass. 

Dom Gregory was appointed to head the community for the 
next eight years by Abbot Wulstan Knowles, O.S.B., of St. 
Benedict Abbey, Fort Augustus, Scotland, under whose juris- 
diction Portsmouth priory has been since its founding in 1926. 
The monastery will have its own novitiate, for which there are 
already several candidates. 


“The Christian Family,” the statement issued by the Bishops 
of the United States at the conclusion of their recent annual 
meeting in the nation’s capital, has been published in four-page 
folder form with illustrations, by the Publications Office of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


Bishop Charles F. Buddy of San Diego has announced a con- 
tract has been let for the preparation of a site for the University 
of San Diego new Catholic University to be built in the diocese. 

The new university will include a college for men, a college 
for women and a new major seminary. The various councils 
of the Knights of Columbus in the diocese plan to install a 
memorial library for the University. 
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Epucators Guwe To Free Fums. (9th edition). Randolph, 
Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, 1949. Pp. vii+-355. 
The ninth edition of this perennial annotated list of motion 

pictures offered without rental cost to schools and other institu- 

tions contains information on 1716 such films, 511 of which were 
not listed in the previous edition. All films are indexed by title 
and subject, and sources are given by name and address. 

Short annotations describe the contents of each of the films. 
The number of reels and whether the film is sound or silent are 
also indicated. Annotations are uncritical. They give no in- 
dication of the relative amount of advertising, if any, contained 
in the films, nor do they indicate the grade level or maturity 
level to which the films are most appropriate. 

A possible but not necessary consequence of uncritical cata- 
loging of free films is that they may be added to the program 
of the school but not integrated into the curriculum in the sense 
that they are related either to the objectives of the school or 


to the content of the course of study. 


The criterion by which the films were selected for listing in 
this guide presumably is the fact that they may be had with- 
out cost to the user other than incidental shipping charges. To 
the school or community organization with a low budget for 
educational and informational materials, costs of film rentals 
cannot be lightly disregarded. This guide appeals to that ma- 
jority group in education that wants to use films to improve its 
instructional or informational program, but lacks the budget to 
rent or buy films produced commercially for these purposes. 
Many excellent films are “free”. With careful selection, such 
films contribute much to the curriculum. 


In using “free” films for educational purposes, it is well to 
hear in mind that an audio-visual program based primarily on 
“tree” movies will be about as good or as poor as a reading 
program based primarily on “free” pamphlets. The Educators 
Guide to Free Films thus should be regarded as a good supple- 
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mentary catalog from which films should be thoughtfully and 


critically selected. F. Honan, Ja. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


Buiverrint For A Univensrry, by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
Saint Louis: Herder Book Co., 1949. . 402. $5.00. 
Father Ward feels that “the time has come to begin criticism 

of the Catholic higher learning.” In Blueprint, he undertakes 
to do just that through a critical analysis of higher educational 
institutions, their logical purpose, their stated aims and their 
historical achievements. In the history of the great universities 
from the time of Bologna and Paris and their less known ante- 
cedents he finds his starting point. The progressive evaluation 
of their accomplishments in terms of learning and scholars leads 
to an investigation into the nature of a university, its specific 
end and the relation of moral virtues and religion to intellectual 
training and living. The argument is developed throughout 
with reference to a “Catholic” university. The concluding chap- 
ters of the book delineate and implement the author's ideas on 
the Catholic university ideal in America. 

Blueprint for a Catholic University is intended to apply with 
equal force to the Catholic college as to the Catholic university. 
Catholic educators and institutions might well use this book as 
an instrument for self-evaluation. It may prove disturbing be- 
cause of the fearless and uncompromising stand taken, yet the 
logic cannot be denied. Though Father Ward is outspoken, 
he is also temperate and well-balanced in his statements. The 
treatment is scholarly throughout and the result of painstaking 
research as the imposing bibliography attests. These sources 
are quoted repeatedly but are not documented as fully as they 
should be. 

The book is bound to be heavy reading that requires concen- 
tration and close attention. The casual reader may find dif- 
ficulty at times for the author is a better critic and logician than 
stylist. Occasionally the language sounds quaint, like a literal 
translation of St. Thomas. The frequent use of inversion of 
sentence elements and of long uncoordinated sentences militates 
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against clearness of expression. The serious student, however, 
and the truly progressive educator will overlook these faults, 
will read on and on, and certainly be aroused to action. Blue- 
print for a Catholic University flings out a challenge that Cath- 
olic administrators and educators cannot afford to ignore. 
W. Tascu, O.S.B. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


Setecrep Wartincs From A Conwectionist’s Psycuo.ocy, by 
(the late) Edward L. Thorndike. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. x+370. $3.50. 

In his preface to this collection of selections of his writings 
the author tells us that he had in mind “especially the needs of 
teachers who wish their students to know something of con- 
nectionist psychology at first hand, but find Human Learning 
and Man and His Works far too superficial and my other books 
of recent date far too long and too burdened with evidential 
matter.” 

For the sake of brevity, he omitted all quotations from his 
work on animal intelligence, individual differences, the appli- 
cation of scientific methods to problems of learning and teach- 
ing, intercorrelations of abilities, factor analysis, some of his 
sociolgical work and on tests from 1914 to the CAVD tests 
( 1922-1925). 

As intended, the book is of real value to the student of Thorn- 
dike’s psychology. The selections can be taken as statements of 
his final views on the various topics treated. Throughout the 
work he felt free to add comment, in brackets, to the selections. 
Quite often these are summarizations of sections of articles, or 
simply state what was presented in pages omitted in the 
Selected Writings. Many of the selections quoted here are from 
various journals not likely to be readily accessible to many stu- 
dents of psychology. 


F. J. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 
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Sacrep History, by Daniel-Rops, Translated by K. Madge. 

ry York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. Pp. xi 

The author outlines the external history of Israel and likewise 

her religion into various phases from the time of Abraham to 
the coming of the Messias. In addition he attempts—and, on 
the whole, successfully—to place Israel in relation to her neigh- 
bors, so that the history of Israel is presented, not as an isolated 
affair, but as part of the Near East pattern in pre-christian 
times. 
A writer by profession, Daniel-Rops would be expected to 
sustain interest throughout, but what amazed the reviewer were 
the real grasp of ancient history possessed by the author, and 
his wide and varied knowledge of general history, of litera- 
ture, of art, etc. which enables him to illustrates many Old Testa- 
ment characters and events and to point out parallels. 

Likewise, his imagination is not inactive. In the many in- 
stances where the Old Testament gives only a skeleton of a 
narrative, the author puts flesh on the bare bones and breathes 
into them the breath of life. 

There are many details of chronology, literary criticism, 
biblical interpretation, etc. over which one may quarrel with 
the author but hardly more so than in a book written by spe- 
cialists in the field. 

Taken all in all, he has given us a highly interesting and a 
very useful book, especially for those engaged in teaching bib- 
lical content on a higher level. There is an index. 

Joun P. Wersencorr. 
School of Theology, 
The Catholic University. 


Tue Catuotic Rerornmation, by Pierre Janelle. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+397. $4.50. 

Dr. Janelle has succeeded in the short space of 397 pages, in 
giving the reader a very clear and rounded picture of the efforts 
of Catholics, clerical and lay of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to renew the vigor and activity of their beloved 
Church. Because of the vastness of the subpect, however, it 
is evident, as the author himself admits, that “some of the major 
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aspects of this great movement could barely be hinted at here, 


within the scope of a single volume.” 

The author deprecates the use of the term “Counter-Refor- 
mation.” It is his thesis (and he succeeds in sustaining it for 
the most part) that the Catholic Reformation began before the 
Protestant Revolt as a continuation of the Christian humanism 
movement of the late fifteenth century. After outlining the 
various “diseases” in the Church, and early reactions (before 
1520) against these diseases, and their failure, Dr. Janelle pro- 
ceeds to a consideration of the Council of Trent in all its rami- 
fications and effects, sc., revival of religious orders, work of the 
Jesuits, education and scholarship, literature, art, piety and mys- 
ticism, plus short treatments of the Reformation in Italy, Ger- 
many, France and the British Isles ( Anglicans were influenced), 
and finally, in the foreign missions. The treatment of the Refor- 
mation in Germany is excessively brief (pp. 263-272) consid- 
ering its importance. Is this due to his admitted reliance. 
(p. ix) upon French sources? 

The author seems most at home when speaking of the “Cath- 
olic Reformation and Literature.” That chapter (pp. 167-195) 
makes delightful reading. 

By making available in a convenient, readable form the work 
of so many historians and scholars, Pierre Janelle has done a 
great service to English-speaking Catholics. 

Fr Matus Kremen, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Friary, 
Washnigton, D.C. 


A Guwe To Hisronicar Lrrenatune, edited by George Mat- 
thew Dutcher, Henry Robinson Shipman, Sidney Bradshaw 
Fay, Augustus Hunt Shearer and William H Allison. New 
York: Peter Smith, 1949. Pp. xxviii+1222. $12.50. 

This is a reprinting of the great American co-operative under- 
taking to which over three hundred scholars made contribu- 
tions. The whole field of history is divided into twenty-six 
sections, denoted by letters of the alphabet and the sections 
have numerous subdivisions, each with its own enumeration. 
The scheme is easily mastered and an excellent index provides 
further assistance. In a brief preface, the editors explain that 
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they have endeavored to provide a “carefully chosen list of 
available books in each of the several fields to the English 
reading audience, primarily to libraries, teachers, and graduate 
students.” This certainly does not mean that the Guide is con- 
fined to books in English, although some contributors seem to 
have felt obliged to list an indifferent book in English rather 
than a better work in a foreign language. 

Each section is subdivided so that a given number of entries 
would be alloted for bibliographies, for political, constitutional, 
economic and cultural history, and so forth. Some comment is 
made on each book by an expert, while reference is given to 
important reviews of the book. At times one feels that some of 
the contributors are a little too enthusiastic about their col- 
leagues. 

There is no doubt that some authors are missing whose works 
should be listed. This is inevitable in a guide of this nature. 
Again, it is true that a book like this is out of date once it has 
been printed. There has been much scholarly history published 
since the date of first publication of the Guide in 1932 which 
has not been included in this republication. It has its limita- 
tions and weaknesses, but it can and should be a great help to 


students of history. 
The Catholic University. 


James P. Keane. 


Men, Mutts Anp Mutuican, by Quentin Morrow Phillip. 
Chicago: St. Joseph Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 62. $1.25. 
Quentin Phillip’s assortment of papers constitutes the first 

volume of the Manuscript Series, a new experiment designed 

to encourage and popularize clean fictional writing. Included 
are the beginnings of a play as well as a handful of stories of 
rather unusual interest. 

The author's moral approach offers striking contrast to that 
of contemporary pace-setters in American fiction. His analysis 
of better-than-average individuals creates sympathy and under- 
standing. Father Boland and Faithful Joe are unforgettable 
people. His description of the offscouring of human society 
suggests no tacit approval of bad morals; it succeeds in provok- 
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ing nothing but unconcealed disgust, pity and a sense of in- 
stinctive compassion. A few passages may impress some read- 
ers as being rather intimate. However the bulk of the narra- 
tive will certainly offset such an impression. 


From the strictly literary point of view, the suspense created 
in “The Blue Night” is worthy of note. It's unfortunate that 
the author's play, “Men, Butts, and Mulligan” comes to an 
abrupt end with a fist-fighter’s scholarly expose of the social 
encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the condition of labor. Mr. 
Morrow’s feeling for color and realism finds ample expression 
in “Strictly Corn.” His discussion of St. Joseph's statue almost 
verges on superstition, yet the moral he singles out is well worth 
a better effort. 


Although much of his moralizing is too apparent and forced 
to square with the canons of literary art, all told, his ideas will 
exert a happy influence upon those who make the effort to 
become acquainted with them. 


Tuecpore Twernnoc. 
Immaculate Heart Seminary, 
El Cajon, California. 


ADOLESCENT Fantasy AN InvesticaTiION Or Tue Picrure-Story 
Mernop Or Prensonatrry Stupy, by Percival M. Symonds. 
ap York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+397. 


The “picture-story” method with which this study deals is 
Murray's “thematic apperception” method, the literature on 
which is reviewed on pages 10-51 of the present volume. To 
initiate the study, a set of 42 pictures in black and white were 
drawn to specifications of which it is impossible to say how 
they were derived. The criteria for the selection of the pic- 
tures were 1) that there should be a minimum of detail and 
2) that they should contain characters with whom the subject 
can identify himself, which had been shown in a previous study 
by the author to be the most important criteria. However, the 
present study showed that the second of these was interpreted 
too narrowly. 
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Unfortunately, all of the pictures by the same artist are “on 
the whole gloomy, severe, morose, mournful and tragic.” Despite 
the obvious critical importance of the pictures for this study, 
the artist's own interpretation is ignored except to say: “It is 
possible that the record of adolescent fantasy which this study 
yields is influenced to some extent by the fantasy life of the 
artist who drew the pictures, but it is not believed that this is 
a very important factor. even though a constant factor.” 


Twenty boys and twenty girls, ranging from 12 to 18 years 
of age and from seventh to twelfth grade are the population 
studied. They dictated their stories after looking at the picture 
on which it was based. Later they were asked for associations 
which they used. They were rated and investigated directly 
and through teachers and parents. 


The themes of the stories were tabulated and classified accord- 
ing to their psychological, environmental and stylistic qualities, 
then the inventory was compared with the autobiographical 


and other information about the subject, norms were established 
and finally two sets of ten pictures each were selected as com- 
parable instruments for further work along this line. 


A tremendous amount of work went into the study. It is a 
very good illustration of a method, and of a report of an in- 
vestigation. However, in this reviewer's opinion, there is little 
validity to it. The pictures are admittedly of one general type. 
Whatever statistical formulas may show, generalizations based 
on 20 boy sand 20 girls are of dubious representativeness, par- 
ticularly when the two sexes are compared. It appears that 
the psychological preconceptions of the investigators must have 
had much influence in classifying the themes. On the other 
hand, th eauthority of the author and of his collaborators is 
such as to compensate for much of what the study lacks. 


F. J. Hovtanan. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 
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McShane, Rev. John F.: The Hand of Providence. Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; The Brigittine Press, 801 N. West Street. Pp. 27. 


A new basal series 
in arithmetic - Grades 3-8 


CARPENTER and OTHERS 


THE WORLD OF NUMBERS 


A program DESIGNED to LEAD CHILDREN to 


© understand number concepts © interpret mathematical relationships 
©@ develop competency in basic skills © apply arithmetic in everyday situations 


C= Arithmetic 3 — Arithmetic 5 — Arithmetic 7 
Series: Arithmetic 4 — Arithmetic 6 — Arithmetic 8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 


Liturgical Press Pamphlets on 
MARRIAGE--THE FAMILY 


FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST 


By Therese Mueller 


HOLY MARRIAGE 
By Karl Adam 


PARENTS ARE TEACHERS 
By Willis Nutting 
FAMILY PRAYERS 
By William Busch 
MARRIAGE IN CHRIST 
By Richard E. Power 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


Discount: 10% on $2.00; 20% on $10.00 
THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minn. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tur Review 
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Crinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


TAashington 17, D. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


CONDUCTED BY THE 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


In answering advertisements please mention Tie Review 
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THE 
CASE 
OF THE 


MISSING 
INCENTIVE 


John Q Student wos an overage pupil. During the first semester he opplied him- 
self to his studies with diligence and enthusiasm. As the new year began, school work 
tended to become routine. Even after the distractions of the holidays, John struggled 
manfully to keep up. But as the semester ended, John hit a slump. Down went his 
enthusiasm, gone was his incentive to study. 

John's teacher saw him struggling. She recognized the symptoms. Most important 
of all she knew just what to do. A subscription to the MessenGers for the second 
semester worked wonders. Now John's incentive is completely revived. Week by 
week the MESSENGERS hove rebuilt it. John is eager to learn, enthusiastically waits for 
the MESSENGERS to arrive each week. 

John's case is not exceptional. Every student during the second semester experi- 
ences co greater or lesser let-dowm of enthusiasm and incentive. It is then that they 

particularly need the added impetus which 
the MessenGers give. The freshness and 
variety of the MEessenGers each week go 
far to revitolize the enthusiosm of the 
student for the tosks at hand. 

During the second semester the Standord- 
ized Reading Tests prepored by Dr. T. G. 
Foran, Department of Education, Catholic 
University of America, will again be a fea- 
ture of all three School MESSENGERS. 

If you hove not subscribed to the MESSEN- 
GERS this year, may we suggest you do so 
now? Take full advantage of these vito! 
aids to teaching by encouraging all your 


her populor 
d numerous 
will be bock ogo 


A 
PFLAUM 
PUBLISHER INC 
124 E. THIRD STREET, DAYTON 2, OH10 OS 
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With Introduction and Rubrics in English 
EDITED BY THE BENEDICTINES OF SOLESMES 


Desclee et Cie. 


HIS is the first English Edition of the Liber Usualis, having exactly 

the same contents as the Latin Edition, the headings and rubrics 

being in English. An important introduction gives, with the Pre- 
face to the Vatican Edition, Rules for interpretation carefully revised 
and brought up to date 


Intended specially for use in Seminaries, Cathedrals, and important 
churches, it contains Mass, Vespers, and Compline of every Sunday 
and of all Feasts of double rite. It contains Lauds for the principal 
feasts, Little Hours ‘Prime, Terce, Sext, and None) of Sundays and 
Feasts of the first and second class, Matins of Christmas, of Easter, 
of Pentecost of Corpus Christi, and of all Souls; also Tenebrae of 
Holy Week. The entire Masses are given for Ember Saturdays and 
the Saturday before Passion Sunday, on which day Ordinations take 
place. The principal Votive Masses and the Burial Service are also 
given in full. Various hymns and chants for Benediction and other 
occasions are to be found in the appendix. 


Notwithstanding the abundance of matter given, the book is by 
no means too bulky. A good grade of paper has been employed and 
the print is very clear. The Liber Usualis is a most complete and 
practical book for use in the celebration of the Church offices. Pastors, 
organists and choir directors will welcome this edition. 


Black cloth binding, 1972 pages Net price $5.50 


Tue Epucation Press 
DEPT. E-1 WASHINGTON 17. DC. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tar Review 
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ei Singing with David and Ann 


A PICTORIAL APPROACH TO SINGING 


27 delightful songs with original music and verses 
based on the stories and pictures of the first-grade 
Faith and Freedom readers. Both teaching and learn- 
ing music are easier and more pleasant with this new 
song book. Singing with David and Ann provides a 
music readiness program which develops singing readi- 
ness, rhythm readiness, aural readiness, visual readi- 
ness, and music readiness. Rhythm instruments, desig- 
nated for each song and dramatizations of the songs 
provide rhythmic experiences. Prepared by Sister N. 
Xaveria, O.S.F., of the Alverna College of Music, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. /llustrated in full color, 


Ginn and Company ston 17 New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 


CAPS & GOWNS WANTED 


We list below the issues which 
FOR COLLEGES need of The Catholic Ed 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS Nov, Bee. 


KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 12—1916 June, = Nov. 


CHOIR GOWN 13—1917 Jan. thru May 
14—1917 Sept., Oct., Dee. 


BE NTLEYA SIMON 15—1918 Jan. thru May 


16—1918 June thru Dec. 
7 WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 17—1919 Jan., Mar. Apr, Mays 
June, Sept., Oct. 
—- — 18—1920 Jan., Feb. 
21—1923 Jan. 
GUIDING GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN 22—1924 Jan. 
SOCIAL LIVING 29—1931 Feb., Mar., Nov. 
38—1940 Oct. 
Sister NOMA, 41—1943 Jan., Mar., June 
“This three-volume curriculum for Catholic 42-1944 Sept 
elementary schools is perhaps the most im | 47—1948 May 


Cotholic If you can supply any of the above, 
dispensable.” ‘ please us know. 
Primary, Intermediate, ° 
Discount to educators) THE CATHOLIC 
Price per volume—$4.00 EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
| the Cotholi The Catholic University of America 
Dept. 6-12 17, Wasuincton 17, D. C. 
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Just published! 


ENGLISH I$ 
OUR LANGUAGE 


A NEW HEATH 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


By STERLING and OTHERS 


A complete program of Text 
books, Studybooks, and Cuides 
for Teaching tor Grades 1-6 
Grades 7 and 8 in preparation. 


Now complete! 
HISTORY 
ON THE MARCH 


ALLAN NEVINS, 


General Consultant 


Two new books, Pioneer Child- 
ren of America and Leaders in 
Other Lands, for Grades 3 and 
1, complete the History on THE 
Mancu series for Grades 3 
through Junior High School. 
With Teachers Guides and 
Pupils Progress Books 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


( hic “ko 


Boston New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 


EVERY CATHOLIC SCHOOL where HISTORY is taught 


EVERY 
EVERY PRIEST 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


EVERY CATHOLIC interested in HISTORY 


should be a regular subscriber to 


The Catholic Historical Review 


Official Organ of the American Catholic Historical Association 


ARTICLES BY LEADING SCHOLARS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Recognized as the leading 
quarterly 
single number $1.50. 


publication in its field 


January, April, July, October. 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANY BOOK REVIEWS 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Published 
Subscription rate: $5.00; 


Address: 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
Washington 17, D.C 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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ty 
RT. REV. P. 3. MeCORMICK, BTL. PRD, 
Recter of The Catholic Univershy of Ameries 
Revieed by 
REV. PRANK P. CASSIDY, Ph.D. 
Associote Professor of Education, Catholic University of America 
The discussion of the of modern state 
education has been carried to the opening of | 


f 


A General History of the 
Christian Era 


NICHOLAS A. WEBER, 

Preofeccer of Mistery, Catholic University of Amevice 
Revised with the sid of 
L. WHITE, 


Brought up to date to include World War New illustra- 


1-1517, cloth, 376 
Volume I 1517-1947, 8vo, cloth, over 


Religion Outlines for Colleges 
Course 1—Catholic Ideal of Life 


315 4 


History of Education 
stems of 
second 
00 
4 
eloth, xv pages 
Course IV—Life Problems 
 Bvo, cloth, xii + 273 pages ....... 81.60 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS | 
TWE CATHOUC UNIVERSITY OF AMBRICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
In answering advertisements please mention Tm Review 


Promote 


® Every Catholic should have a set of these new beautiful, full- 


colored commemorative Holy Year Cards . . . four have finely 
lithographed reproductions of famous paintings by Frank Duveneck. 


@ HIS HOLINESS... POPE PIUS XI... 
the Pope's Prayer for the Holy Year 


AT LEADING DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


GRAPHIC ARTS STUDIO 


3608L St. Martin’s Place 
CINCINNATI 11, OHIO 


4 
a 
yi 
@ “MARY” QUEEN OF THE WORLD 
@ THE CRUCIFIXION (A Duveneck) 
@ THE BLESSED SACRAMENT (A Duveneck) 
@ THE SACRIFICE (A Duveneck) 
puv 
vv ff 
Bee = Vtustrated at right. Also - & 
For 100 of any one title a’ 
Postpaid whan remittance sc 
The CHANDLER PRINTING Co, © Sty 


